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" HALLADAY’S SELF-REGULATING WIND ENGINE. 


¥ 





This invention has already been noticed in our col- 
umns, as one that promises to be of much utility to 
Western farmers ; and having examined the machine 
in operation at the Philadelphia and New York State 
Fairs, we are free to state that its performance more 
than equalled our expectations. At New York, espe- 
cially, the wind being fitful and blustering, an excel- 
lent opportunity was afforded for testing its self-regu- 
lating capacity ; and a thousand witnesses bore testi- 
mony to the perfection of its performance. 

The manner in which the wings are made to yield 
to the power of the breeze, is by an ingenious mode 
of constructing the wings, with a crank and lever at 
the end of each spindle or arm, so that the wing can 
be turned edgewise by means of an engine governor, 
whenever the speed is increased, or as is done in the 
one we saw at work (represented in the cut,) by means 
of a piston or cylinder attached to the force pump. In 
case the shaft revolves too rapidly, a cock checks the 
free passege of water through the pipe, and the water 
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is then forced against the under side of the piston of 
the outside cylinder, and will raise it, and the head or 
boss will consequently be moved down upon the rod, 
and the wire or rod will draw downward the horizontal 
arm of the lever, while the vertical arm will force out- 
ward the head on the shaft, the levers will turn the 
spindles, and the wings or sails move obliquely to the 
wind, and the motion of the mill will be decreased in 
a corresponding degree. When it is desired to in- 
crease the motion of the mill, the cock is opened, and 
the water having a free passage through the pipe, the 
head or boss is raised upon the rod, and the head on 
the shaft brought back to its original position, the 
wings or sails present a greater surface to the wind. 

This windmill is chiefly intended for farmers where 
a moderate power is required, and can be applied to 
various kinds of work, as well as pumping water.— 
The cost of a machine of suitable size for pumping 
water, &c., will be about $75, exclusive of pump. 

Mr. Thompson is erecting one of these Engines at 
the Gas Works in this city, to which we invite the 
attention of visitors. See advertisement. 





Messrs. Batenam & Harris :—At the last annual 
meeting of the State Board of Agriculture, our excel- 
lent Secretary of the Greene County Society, John 
Boyd, offered a resolution providing that one half of 
the members of County Boards be elected annually, 
and hold office two years, which resolution was lost. 

I was not a little surprised at this, as all of our 
Board were sensible of the importance of having some 
of the old members retained, who were acquainted 
with the business of the Society, and not to have an 
entire new Board every year. 

Now, if our County Commissioners are prudently 
elected, one-third every year, and our School Direc- 
tors in the same way, oo the State Board of Agricul- 
ture also, we ask why the resolution of Mr. Boyd, ask- 
ing that one-half the members of our County Boards 
of Agriculture be elected annually, was lost. 

Cedarville, O., June, 1855. Joun Miter. 


Tue Cotumsrana County AcricutturaL Socrety 
will hold their annual fair at New Lisbon, on Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday, Sept. 26, 27 and 28. 

The officers of our Society are: A. Lodge, Presi- 
dent; Jacob Heaton, Vice President; J. H. Quin, 
Secretary ; J. McClymonds, Treasurer and Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 

By a resolution of our Board, all premium over $3 
and under $5, will be paid, one eopy of the Ohio Cul- 
tivator for one year, at $1, and the balance in cash. 

Yours truly, Jonny McCiymonpds. 


A Horse Siow is to come off at Jefferson, under 
the auspices of the Ashtabula Co. Agricultural Soci- 
ety, on the 3d and 4th of July next. Premiums for 
horses and horsemanship range from $3 to $20. 
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HORSE SHOES, AND HOW TO PUT THEM ON. 


The shoe must possess substance enougho prevent 
its bending, and width of web enough to ensure pro- 
tection to the foot ;—the thickness, like the width of 
web, should continue precisely the same from toe to 
heel, and not, as is generally the case, increase as it 
proceeds backwards, unti! at the heel it becomes fully 
doubled. This is a great evil for many reasons, and 
among others, that it throws the horse forwards upon 
the toe, and causes him to strike it against every pro- 
jection which comes in its way. Now, as horses are 
sufficiently prone to do this without the assistance of 
high-heeled shoes, it should be our business to obviate 
it as much as possible. 

In doing this we only carry out in the shoe what | 
nature has already done in the foot; she has arched 
the toe of the coffin-bone, to diminish the effect of a} 
jar at the toe ; and we do the same to the shoe, to! 
lessen the cause of the jar. The common practice is 
just the reverse of this ; it welds a lump of steel into 
the toe, which not only increases its thickness, and 
the number of obstacles that it necessarily encounters, 
but, being of a harder texture, is longer wearing down, 
and consequently exposes the foot to the greatest 
amount of concussion. Supposing a horse to wear 
his shoes so hard, that they will not last a month— 
much beyond which, as the foot will outgrow them, 
they had better not last,—then steel the toe ; but still 
let it be turned up as much out of the line of wear as 
possible. A small clip at the point of the toe is very 
desirable as preventing displacement of the shoe back- 
wards ; it need not be driven up hard; it is merely 
required as a check orstay. The shoe should be suffi- 
ciently long, fully to support the angles at the heels, 
and not, as is too often the case, so short, that a little 
wear imbeds the edge of it in the horn at these parts. 
The foot surface of the shoe should always have a 

ood flat even space left all around for the crust to 
a upon ; for it must be remembered, that the crust 
sustains the whole weight of the horse, and needs to 
have a perfectly even bearing everywhere around the 
shoe. In this space the nail-holes should be punched, 
and not, as is too often the case, partly in 7, and 
partly in the seating. In what is technically called 
“ back-holing the shoe,” which means completing the 
opening of the nail-holes on the foot-surface, great 
care should be taken to give them an outward direc- 
tion, so as to allow the points of the nails to be bro’t 
out low down in the crust. The remainder of the foot 
surface should be carefully seated out, particularly 
around the elevated toe, where it might otherwise 
press inconveniently upon the sole ; and I would have 
the seating carried on fairly to the point where the 
crust and the bars meet, in order that there may be no 
pressure in the seat of corns: the chance of pressure 
in this situation will be further diminished by bevelling 
off the inner edge of the heels with a rasp. 


The ground surface should be perfectly flat, with a 
fullering or groove running round the outer edge, just 
under the plain surface, whereon the crust bears.— 
The principal use of the fuller is to receive the heads 
of the nails that secure the shoe, and prevent their 
bending or breaking off :—it is further useful in in- 
creasing the hold of the shoe upon the ground, and 
with this view I always have it carried back to the 
heels. 

The danger apprehended from the shoe being ap- 
plied to the foot so hot as to burn the crust, and cause 
it to smoke, is utterly groundless, I would not have 
it made to burn itself into its place upon the foot, with- 
out the assistance of rasp or drawing-knife, but I would 
have it tried to the foot sufficiently hot to scorch every 
part that bears unevenly upon it; because the advan- 
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great, and this mode of accomplishing it is positively 
harmless. Indeed it is the only one by which the 
even bearing necessary to a perfect fitting of the shoe 
can be insured. 

No shoe should ever be nailed to the foot until it has 
been ascertained that the pressure of the hands is suf- 
ficient to keep it steadily in its piace, and preclude any 
appearance of daylight between it and the foot; for, 
if the shoe does not accurately correspond to the sur- 
face of the foot, but is disposed to shift about upon it, 
the nails will be exposed to a constant strain in order 
to keep it in its place ; whereas they should merely 
have to hold it to the foot, and not, as it were, to keep 
it there by force. 

The shoes should not be permitted to remain on the 
horse’s feet more than two or three weeks without 
removal ; for in that time the heads of the nails will 
have become worn, and, from fitting the holes less 
perfectly than before, will admit of a trifling motion of 
the shoe upon the nails; whereby the holes in the 
hoof will be enlarged, and the security of the shoe en- 
dangered. Another reason for removing the shoes, is 
the opportunity which it affords of paring away those 
portions of horn which in a state of nature would have 
been worn down by contact with the ground. 

The next circumstance to be considered is one of 
vital importance to our subject, as upon it depends the 
amount of disturbance that the natural functions of 
the foot are destined to sustain from the shoe; viz., 
the number and situation of the nails which are to se- 
cure it to the foot. If they be numerous, and placed 
back in the quarters and heels, no form of shoe, be it 
ever so perfect, can save the foot from contraction and 
navicular disease. If on the contrary they be few, and 
placed in the outside quarter and toe, leaving the in- 
side quarter and heels quite free to expand, no form of 
shoe is so bad that it can, from defective form alone, 
produce contraction of the foot. 

Three years ago | commenced a series of experi- 
ments upon shoeing, with a view, among other things, 
of ascertaining how few nails are absolutely necessary, 
under ordinary circumstances, for retaining a shoe se- 
curely in its place. The subjects of my experiments 
were six horses of my own, and three belonging to 
friends; the nine among them representing very 
fairly the different classes of pleasure horses ; not in- 
deed including hunters or race-horses, each of which 
require a separate and totally different treatment, but 
carriage horses, ladies’ horses, and roadsters; and 
they also included the common variations in form and 
texture of the generality of horses’ feet. 

When my attention was first directed to the subject 
of nailing, | was employing seven nails in each fore 
and eight in each hind shoe. I then withdrew one 
nail from each shoe, thus réducing the number to six 
in the fore, and seven in the hind shoes ; and finding 
at the end of a year that the shoes of all the horses 
had been as firmly retained as formerly, I withdrew 
another nail from each shoe, leaving only five in the 
fore shoes and six in the hind. I found, however, that 
six nails would not retain the hind shoe of a carriage 
horse, without allowing it sometimes to shift ; so I re- 
turned to seven in the hind shoes, and have continued 
to employ that number ever since: but five have re- 
tained all the fore shoes as firmly during the whole of 
the last year and a half, as six had previously done. 

I have invariably directed and superintended the 
whole operation of shoeing during these experiments ; 
and have always been very careful to mark that the 
nails were not driven high up in the crust, but brought 
out as soon as possible ; and that they were very 
lightly driven up before the clinches were turned 
down, and not, as is generally the case, forced up with 
all the power that the smith can bring to bear upon 





tage of detecting such projecting portions is very 











them with his hammer. I mention these circum-_ 
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stances to show that my object really was to ascer- 
tain how little would retain a shoe, and to what extent 
the foot might be relieved from the evil of unnecessary 
restraint ; a matter sometimes of great moment, and 
at all times desirable. 

The clinches should not be rasped away too fine, 
but turned down broad and firm. The practice of 
rasping the whole surface of the hoof after the clinch- 
es have been turned down, should never be permitted ; 
it destroys the covering provided by nature as a pro- 
tection against the too rapid evaporation of the mois- 
ture of the hoof, and causes the horn to become dry 
and brittle. 

Two of the horses alluded to above, worked for some 
time with only four nails in their fore shoes. 

I have detailed these experiments with a view to 
expose the groundless nature of the fear that expects 
to cast a shoe at every step, unless it be held to the 
foot by eight or nine nails, driven high into the crust. 
If the presence of a nail in the crust were a matter of 
no moment, and two or three more than are necessary 
were merely useless, there would be no great reason to 
interfere with this practice of making ‘“ assurance 
doubly sure ;” but it is far otherwise,—the nails sep- 
arate the fibres of the horn, and they never by any 
chance become united again, but continue assured 
and unclosed, until by degrees they grow down with 
the rest of the hoof, and are ultimately, after repeated 
shoeings, removed by the knife. 

If the clinches should happen to rise, they must be 
replaced without delay ; as such rising imparts to the 
nails a freedom of motion which is sure to enlarge the 
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entirely removed on the arrival of the Thirteenth 
Light Dragoons last year in Exeter ; for among the 
horses of that regiment, I found, through the kindness 
of Lieut. Col. Brunton, who allowed me to inspect the 
shoeing, the strongest possible confirmation of the 
truth of my position. Here were horses with every 
variety of feed shod with six nails only, and these all 
placed in the outside limb and toe of the shoe, all the 
remainder of the shoe remaining free and unattached 
to the foot. Mr. Legrew, the very intelligent veteri- 
nary surgeon of the regiment, informed me that he 
had not employed more than six nails for nearly two 
years, and that the loss of a shoe was a very rare oc- 
currence with them, even on a field-day, than which 
there is scarcely any work more trying to the security 
of horses’ shoes. Any mode of fastening that has 

roved itself equal to retaining the shoes through a 
ong field-day, in stiff ground, may very safely be re- 
commended as fully sufficient for all ordinary pur- 
poses. 

The question of the efficiency of six nails for road 
| work is settled, I should think, to the satisfaction of 
the most skeptical, by the fact of the Thirteenth hav- 
ing done the Queen’s escort duty during their year at 

Hounslow without the loss of asingle aan Any one 
| acquainted with the rapid pace at which her Majesty 
|invariably travels on the road, will readily admit the 
| sufficiency of the test.— Miles on the Horse’s Foot. 











STRAW CUTTERS FOR HORSE POWER. 
Eps. Ouro Cuttivator :—I noticed in the Cultiva- 











size of the holes,—and this mischief is often increased | tor of May 1st, among the list of new patents, four 
by the violent wrenching which the shoe undergoes | Straw Cutters, giving evidence of the improvements 
from side to side in the process of removal by the | Sought to be obtained in cutting food for stock, The 
smith. enquiry very naturally arises, can common straw cut- 

Now as these holes cannot possibly grow down, and | ters, designed to go by hand, be run by a belt without 
be removed under three shoeings, it will be found that | danger of overstraining the frame, the greater friction 
even with seven nails, the crust must always have |and wear of the shaft by the drawing of the belt ?— 
twenty-one of these separations existing in it at the | These difficulties may be obviated by a pully on a shaft 
same time ; and as they are often from a variety of | running through the covering of the bara upon bear- 
causes extended into each other, they necessarily keep | ngs fastened to the outside, and so formed at the end 
it in a brittle unhealthy state, and materially interfere | a8 to couple on the hub of the fly-wheel, (preserving 
with the security of the future nail-hold. Unluckily | the true centers,) then fasten so as to keep them to- 
the common practice under such circumstances is to| gether, and the machine steady, which may stand on 














increase the number of nails, with the view of ensu- 
ring the security of the shoe, while on the contrary it 
increases the evil. My object is to show that these 
shaky places, as they are called, may be relieved by 
the omission of one or two of the nails, without en- 
dangering the security of the shoe. Suppose the num- 
ber employed to be seven,—to gain such an end they 
may be safely reduced to five, which is the largest 
number I have employed for more than two years ; 
and until I discover some good reason for increasing 
it, it is the largest I intend to employ. But | am far 
from advising the general adoption of this number; 
for if from imperfect fitting of the shoe, misplacement 
of the nails, neglect of removing in proper time, or 
for any other cause, the horse should chance to cast a 
shoe, the whole blame would be attributed to the five 
nails, and the poor beast in all probability be doomed 
to eight or nine for the remainder of his life. I do, 
however, very strongly advise the adoption of six, 
knowing them to be fully sufficient for retaining the 
shoes of all pleasure horses under all circumstances, 
except perhaps hunters. Since the foregoing was 
published, Colonel Luttrell, master of the Somerset- 
shire fox-hounds, has informed me that the horse 
which he rode most frequently last season was shod 
with six nails only,—not one of which, in consequence 
of his cutting a good deal, was placed in the inner 
quarter,—and that he experienced no inconvenience 
whatever from the plan. If 1 had entertained the 
smallest doubt about their efficacy, it would have been 


the straw scaffold, and deposit its work into a room 
below. Care should be taken that the velocity be no 
greater than the machine will bear, as those which 
cut with a knife in a sash must have time to feed u 
between the strokes. I think those without a sas 
feeding constant by their own motions, are preferable 
for running by power. 

We have used Macomber’s patent, with spiral 
flanged cylinders, the cutting done by a stationary 
knife. From 75 to 100 revolutions to one round of 
the horse is sufficient, depending on the gait of the 
horse. With a little experience and proper care it 
will do a fair business, the hard labor of turning by 
hand is saved, and it throws out a constant stream.— 
But let no one expect to do a “ land-office business ” 
with a small machine, nor a very profitable business 
with any machine that is anywise complicated, with- 
out some mechanical skill. Whoever does so will be 
very likely to be disappointed, and’ throw it by. Any 
kind of easy running horse power with a vertical band 
| wheel on the end, that can be brought close to the 
side of the barn, will do. Catvis Stowe. 

Braceville, May 24, 1855. 





Ricutaxp Co. Ecce Trapve.—The importance of the 
Mansfield egg trade may be guessed at, from the fact 
that Mr. Marshall, who has been engaged in the trade 
here, shipped last year upwards of eleven hundred bar- 
rels! That will do for one year.—Shield and Ban- 


ner. 
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ON BLEEDING CATTLE AND HORSES. 
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en, they are bound to have him on his perpendiculars 
in double quick time. The teamster cannot wait for 
The author has been, for several years, engaged in | nature ; she is “too slow a coach” forhim. He tries 
a warfare against the use of the lancet in the treat- | what virtue there is in the whip ; this failing, he ob- 
ment of the various diseases of animals. When this | tains a knife, if one is to be had, and “starts the blood.” 
warfare was first commenced, the prospect was poor By this time, nature, about resuming her empire, 
indeed. The lancet was the great anti-phlogistic of causes the horse to show signs of returning animation, 
the allopathic school ; it had powerful, talented, and | and the credit is awarded to the blood-starter. Ani- 
uncompromising advocates, who had been accustomed mals are often bled when diseased, and the prominent 
to resort to it on all occasions, from the early settle- | symptoms that previously marked the character of the 
ment of America up to that period. The great mass malady disappear, or give place to symptoms of another 
had followed in the footsteps of their predecessors, order, less evident,and men have supposed that a cure 
supposing them to be infallible. Men and animals |is effected, when, in fact, they have just sown the 
were bled ; rivers of blood have been drawn from their | seeds of a future disease. We are not bound to prove, 
systems ; yet they often got well, and men looked |in every case, how an animal gets well after two or 
upon the lancet as one of the blessings of the age, | three repeated bleedings. It is enough for us to prove 
when, in fact, it is the greatest curse that ever afflicted that this operation always tends to death, which can 
this country : it has produced greater losses to owners | easily be produced by opening the carotid artery of an 
of domestic animals than did ever pestilence or dis- | animal. 
ease. A few philanthropic practitioners have, from| Permit us, dear reader, at this stage of our article, 
time to time, in other countries, as well as this, labored | to observe, that “ confession is good for the soul.”— 
during their life, and on their death-bed, to convince |We mean to put it in practice. So here goes. We 
the world of the destructive tendency of blood-letting | plead guilty to bleeding, blistering, calomelizing, nar- 
in human practice ; but none that we know of ever | cotizing, antimonializing, a great number of patients 
had the moral courage to wage a general warfare | of the human kind. We did it in our verdant days, 
ainst the practice in the veterinary department, un- | because it was so scientific and popular, and because 
til we commenced it. We have met with great suc- we had been taught to reverence the stereotyped prac- 
cess,and have given the blood-letting gentry who |tice of the allopathists. We have, however, done 






practise it at the present day (“just to please their | 
employers or to make out a case’) a partial quietus : 
in a few more years, unless they abandon their false 
theories, their occupation, notwithstanding their pre- 
tensions to cure secundum artem, will, like Othello’s, 
be “gone.” But we are not writing for doctors.— | 
Our business is with the farmers—the lords of crea- 
tion. The former are mere lords of pukes and purges; 
they, like the farmers, have the materials, however, to 
mould themselves into men of common sense ; but the 
fact is, they are hide-bound; they want a national 
sweat, to rid their systems, especially their upper 
works, of the theories of Sydenham and Paracelsus, 
which have shipwrecked many thousands of the medi- | 


penance, and sought forgiveness ; and through the aid 
of afew men, devoted to medical reform, we have 
been washed in the regenerating waters flowing thro’ 
the vineyard of reason and experience, and now advo- 


‘cate and observe the self-regulating powers of the 


laws of life. On the other hand, we are free from the 
charge of bleeding or poisoning domestic animals, and 
can say, with a clear conscience, that we have never 
drawn a drop of blood from a four-footed creature, (ex- 


‘cept in surgical operations, when it could not be avoid- 


ed;) neither will we, under any circumstances, resort 
to the lancet ; for we are convinced that blood-letting 
is a powerful depressor of the vital powers. 

Horse and cattle doctors have recommended bleed- 


cal profession. They shut their eyes to the resultsof|ing when animals have been fed too liberally, or if 
medical reform, and cling, with all their soul, and with their systems abound in morbific matter. Now, the 
all their might, worthy a better cause, to a system | most sensible course would be, provided the animal 
that “ always was false.” |had been overfed, to reduce the quantity of food, or, in 

We are told that “horses and cattle are bled and jother words, remove the cause. If the secretions are 
get well immediately.” This may apply to some |vitiated, or in a morbid state, then regulate them by 
cases ; but, in very many instances, the animals are |the means laid down in this work. For we cannot 
sent for a few weeks to “Dr. Green,” [a piece of pas- | purify a well of water by abstracting a few buckets ; 
ture land,] to put them in the same condition they ‘neither can we purify the whole mass of blood by tak- 
were at the time of bleeding. But suppose that some |ing away a few quarts ; for that which is left will still 





animals do get well after bleeding ; is it thus proved | 
that more would not get well if no blood were drawn 
from any? A cow may fall down, and, in so doing, 
lacerate her muscles, blood-vessels, &c., and lose a 
large quantity of blood. She may get well, in spite 
of the violence and lossof blood. So we say of blood- 
letting, if the abstraction of a certain number of gal- 
lons of blood will kill a strong animal, then the ab- 
straction of a small quantity must injure it propor- 
tionally. 

There is in the animal economy a power, called the 
vital principle, which always operates in favor of 
health. If the provocation be gentle, and does not 
seriously derange the machinery, then this power may 
overcome both it and any disease the animal may at 
the time labor under. For example, a horse falls 
down in the street, perhaps laboring under a temporary 
congestion of the brain: now, if he were let alone 
until nature has restored an equilibrium of the circu- 
lating fluid and nervous action, he would soon get up 
and proceed on his way, as many thousands do when 


be impure. If the different parts had between them 
partitions impervious to fluids, then there would be 
some sense in drawing out of the vessels overiilled ; 
but unfortunately, if you draw from one, you draw from 
all the rest. 

In every disease wherein bleeding has been used, 
complete recovery has been protracted, and the ani- 
mal manifests the debility by swelled legs and other 
unmistakable evidences. In some cases, however, 
the ill effects of the loss of blood, unless excessive, are 
not always immediately perceived ; yet such animals, 
in after years, are subject to staggers, and diseases of 
the lungs, pleura, and peritoneum. 

The inveterate phlebotomizers recommend and prac- 
tice bleeding when “ the animal has too much blood.” — 
There may be at times too much blood, and at others 
too little ; but suppose there is,—has any body found 
out any better method of reducing what they please 
to term an excess, than that of regular exercise in the 
open air, combined with a less quantity of fodder than 
ueval? Or has any body found out any method of 





a knife or lancet is notto be had. But, unfortunately, 
people are too hasty. The moment a beast has fall- 





‘making good healthy blood, other than the slow pro- 
cess of nature, as exhibitea in the results of digestion, 
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secretion, circulation and nutrition? Have they dis- 
covered any artificial means of restoring the blood to 
its healthful quantity when it is deficient? Have 
they found any means of purifying the blood, save the 
healthful operations of nature’s secreting and excre- 
ting laboratory? Finally, have they found any safety- 
valve or outlet for the reduction of this excess other 
than the excrementitious vessels? And if they have, 
are they better able to adjust the pressure on that 
valve than He who made the whole machinery, and 
knows the relative strength of all its parts ! 

The conservative power of life always operates in 
favor of health, and resists the encroachments upon 
her province with all her might, and often recovers 
the dominion ; but by frequent bleedings, she is ex- 
hausted, and, on taking a little more blood than usual, 
the animal drops down and dies; and the owner at- 
tributes to disease what, in fact, is the result of bad 
treatment.—Dadd’s Reformed Cattle Doctor. 


LARGE PREMIUMS FOR MOWING MACHINES. 


The trustees of the Massachusetts State Agricultu- 
ral Society express their conviction of the importance 
of using more labor-saving machinery upon the farms 
of that State—especially machines for mowing grass— 
and for the promotion of this object they offer two very 
liberal premiums, the terms and conditions of which 
strike us as the most sensible that we have seen, and 
deserving the attention of other officers of societies 
who may contemplate awarding premiums for similar 
machines. They offer: 


To the possessor of the mowing machine, which 
shall cut during the present season, with the greatest 
economy, and to the best advantage, not less than fifty 
acres of grass within the State, the machine to be 
worked by horse or ox power, Six Huxprep Dotiars. 
All other things being equal, the greatest number of 
acres cut by any one machine exceeding fifty, would 
entitle the competitor to the premium. Every com- 
petitor must at the end of the season, or before the 
tenth day of September next, furnish satisfactory proof 
of the number of acres cut by the machine during the 
season. He must also keep a record of each day’s 
work ; the number of hours actually at work in each 
day ; the number and kind of animals employed, stat- 
ing when any of the same, if any, are changed, and 
the reasons therefor ; the name of the maker of the 
machine ; its cost ; if new this season ; any accidents 
or breakages which have occurred in working it, and 
the nature of them, and how repaired, together with 
any suggestions which may seem useful in preventing 
a recurrence of them, which record shall be submitted 
to the trustees at the close of the working season of 
the machine. 

The trustees reserve the right of dividing the pre- 
mium among equal claimants, or of withholding it al- 
together, provided they are of opinion that no com- 
petitor has by his elenanan with his mowing ma- 
chine made so great a saving in labor and expense 
over the old method of scythe mowing as to enable 
them to recommend its general introduction and use, 
in which case the premium will be renewed for the 
succeeding year’s competition. 

As a farther incentive to the skill and ingenuity of 
the manufacturers of mowing machines, the trustees 
offer another eros of One THovsanpd Dot.ars, to 
the maker and exhibitor of the best mowing machine, 
to be awarded in the year 1856. 

To entitle any person to this premium, the machine, 
with full particulars of its principles of construction, 
weight and selling price, must be entered for compe- 
tition with the tiustees on or before the first day of 
June, 1856. 

A general trial will be had of all the competing ma- 
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chines ; due notice of which will be given, together 
with all needful particulars, at the commencement of 
the season of 1856. 

The trustees in awarding the one thousand dollar pre- 
mium, will not confine themselves to the single trial 
which will be afforded to competitors to exhibit the 
powers of their machines ; but they will also take into 
account the merits of each as displayed in competing 
for this year’s premium, and in its ordinary working 
both for this and the coming year, wherever and when- 
ever an opportunity is afforded of seeing it in opera- 
tion. 

The county agricultural societies are invited to ep- 
point committees to aid the trustees in awarding the 
prize offered for this year, who shall inspect the work- 
ing of competing machines in their several districts, 
and in reporting the result of their observations to the 
trustees. One or more of the trustees will endeavor 
to visit each county during the season to see some 
portion of the work performed by each machine, but 
great reliance must be had upon the cordial and hearty 
co-operation of the county societies. 


LETTER FROM ILLINOIS. 

Railroad Lands— Chintz Bug—Grain and Fruit. 

Messrs. Epirors:—I have noticed an advertise- 
ment in your paper of the Illinois Central R. R. lands, 
which are now offered for sale, and said by the Com- 
pany to be offered on such reasonable terms, as to 
give all industrious business men a chance to make 
their fortunes. Now I think those who live remote 
from these lands, are liable to be taken in, if they rely 
on what the Company said on the subject ; for in many 
cases the price put on the land is double, and in some 
cases treble, what land of the same quality (and join- 
ing) can be bought for. 

Cuintz Buc.—There are hundreds and thousands of 
those chintz bugs, (see O. Cult., Nov. 15, 1854, p 
348,) wintered over, in corn fodder and other places, 
and as merry as they were lastsummer. Many of our 
farmers are almost ready to pull up stakes and go 
where bugs can’t live. The only chance there is ior 





us is plenty of rain, and I think we have a pros- 
pect for that, as we have had an unusual winter 
and spring. 

Tre Wuaeart looks fine, as well if not better than I 


ever saw it in the Buckeye State. Prospect for fruit 
of all kinds is good, as far as I aes from. 
ours, 


Fayette Co., Il., May, 1855. T. P. Curtis. 





Morritr’s Grain SeparaTor.— Our enterprising 
friends at Hamilton, Messrs. Owens, Lane & Dyer, 
are pushing their conquests, like men of business, as 
they are. Mr. Dyer was in this city a few days ago 
sat established an agency with Mr. D. Parry, at the 
office of J. Ridgeway, on Broad st. We were much 
interested in examining the great Threshing and 
Winnowing Machine. It speaks well for the me- 
chanical skill and faithfulness of the manufacturers, 
to see such thorough workmanship. We can com- 
mend this Separator both for its intrinsic and compar- 
ative merits for what it is intended, and also for the 
excellent manner in which the mechanics have put it 
up. We wish all our agricultural implements were 
as well made. The Horse Power is also a compact 
and well made machine, and can be had with the Sep- 
arator, if desired. Send in your orders from this vi- 
cinity, to D. Parry, or to the manufacturers, at Ham- 
ilton, Butler Co.,O. See their advertisement in pre- 
vious Nos. of our paper. 


New Potatos.—The Commercial says that 78 sacks 





of new potatos arrived in Cincinnati on the 11th inst. 
from the South. ° 
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SOUTHDOWN RAM, YOUNG YORK. 


























Above is a representation of Col. Morris’ South add 15 per cent. to its weight, or in other words, he 
Down Ram, “ Young York,” of which we have seve- thought merchantable wool possessed 15 per cent. of 
ral times made mention. We make the following dirt. 
extract on this breed of sheep from Col. Morris’ arti-, In answer to my inquiry as to the French Merino, 
cle on that subject. After speaking of the origin and or Rambouillet, he replied he was without experience 
improvement of South Downs, he says : /as a manufacturer, as from what he had examined on 

I will now continue an account as to their relative the back of the sheep, and from the amount of dirt and 
value as a wool-producing sheep, as contrasted with grease which always appeared connected with or added 
other breeds in this country, and for which informa- | to them, he had never the least desire to purchase 
tion I am indebted to my friend, Mr. Jonathan Stott, | their wool, neither does he like to manufacture the old 
of Columbia county, N. Y., who is well known as a| fashioned Merino wool, on account, of the natural 
gentleman of high standing, and for many years a | grease it contains. This calculation is based upon 


} 
| 


successful manufacturer of woollen goods. On the | flocks as ordinarily cared for in Jarge numbers ; of 
19th Dec. last, Mr. Stott paid me a visit, and exam-| course, where small flocks are kept and well cared 
ined the wool on the back of my sheep, and also in| for, the average weight of wool will be greatly in- 
the fleece (as I had my lastyear’sclip on hand.) He creased. My calculations and statements are made 
prefaced his remarks by stating that the South Down | for those who may wish to embark in sheep farming 
produced the proper wool for medium fabrics, which | on a large scale. 

yield more profit to the manufacturer, always creates | Having fixed the value of the wool certainly equal 
a more ready demand at its rated value than either! per head, let us now proceed to the value of carcase. 
finer or coarser goods ; and stated that the average|As tothe quality of mutton, contrasted with other 
value of wool for the last five years, as taken from | sheep, it is a fact as well established that South Down 
flocks in our Western States, called fine wooled, which | mutton is far superior to any other in this country, as 
yield 24 Ibs. per head, and worth 44 cents per lb. He | @ canvass back duck is to all others of its kind. 

rated the quality of my South Down wool as worth; The value of South Down mutton is regularly es- 
within 10 cents per lb. of the fine wool, or 34 cents, | tablished by a certain additional price per pound in all 
and that the finest Saxony wool of a few choice flocks the markets in England, and in all cases the sheep’s 
in Pennsylvania, &c., have been worth for the same | head and legs are left on to satisfy the purchaser.— 
number of years an average of 60 cents per Ib., and | The average size and weight of the South Downs in 
would yield about 2 lbs. per head. My flock of South | large flocks would be greater than either of the kinds 
Downs, numbering about 100 all told, will average 5 | with which I contrasted the value of their wool, and 








lbs. Say a large flock of the same would yield 
4 lbs. per head at 34c. $1 36 
Saxony fleecewouldyied2 “ “ 60c. 1 20 
The ordinary finewool, 24 “ “ 44¢. 1 10 
This calculation gives the South Down 16 cents 
per head more than the Saxony, and 26 more than the 
ordinary fine wooled. Itis beyond a doubt correct, 
but for more certainty, I will reduce the value of the 
South Down per head in money caleulation, and take 
the ground that they will produce the same amount of 
wool money per head. The above statements as to 
weight are based upon the wool being well washed on 
the back of the sheep, and put upin good saleable or- 
der. In answer to the question as to how much dirt 
there could be in wool that would pass for merchant- 
able, he said that if I wished to get at the real weight 
of wool, to take a fleece and wash it as clean as could 
be with warm water, and after it was perfectly dry, 


| their hardy constitutions, and being very prolific, often 
producing twins, uncommonly good milkers and kind 
nurses, all tend to make them in my judgment the 
most valuable sheep to propagate in the United States. 
The long-wooled, such as the Blakewell, Leicester 
and Cotswold, I have not taken in this calculation, as 
the quality of wool and mutton vary so much from the 
South Down that a comparison could not well be 
made, and they are not sheep calculated for keeping 
in large flocks. 

The result of sheep husbandry in England has 
driven the fine woeled sheep nearly, if not entirely 
out of the country, and as it is the closest calculating 
agricultural country for profit, it is fair to assume that 
my conclusions are correct. At the present day, when 
meat bears so high a price as contrasted with wool, 
there is no question as to the superiority of the South 
Downs. ' 
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LIST OF NEW PATENTS, 
Relating to Agriculture and Domestic Arts, up to 
May 15, 1855. 


{From the Scientific American.) 


Macuine ror Bunpiine Fieeces or Woor.—John 
How, of Deer Creek, Mich. : I claim, in combination 
with the packing box, the adjustable straps, k, with 
the piece, i, and the levers, g and p, for pressing the 
bale, and furnishing in a convenient position for the 
operator, the strings or cords, by which the pressed 
fleeces are baled up, substantialiy as described. 





Corn Pianters.—Presley Raines, of London, Ohio: 
I claim the combination of elevator, sliding platform, 
and flaring plunger, substantially as described, ope- 
rated simultaneously by the elevation and depression 
of the guiding handles. 


Farm Gates.—C. L. Harsen and M. R. Brailey, of 
Norwalk, Ohio: We claim the construction of farm 
gates with their several parts loosely connected, com- 
bined with the bent lever, L, and diagonal rod, R, ar- 
ranged and operating so as to elevate the gate in open- 
ing, for the passage of obstructions, substantially as 
set forth. 

Seep Pianters.—G. W. Brown, of Galesburg, Ill.: 
I claim, in combination with the hoppers, and their 
semi-rotating plates, d, the runners, A, with their 
valves, f, and their adjustment by means of the levers 
and cams, and the drivers weight, for the purpos@of 
carrying and dropping seeds by each vibration of the 
lever, D, and to regulate the depth of the planting, as 
described. 


Grain Harvesters.—T. N. Lupton, of Winchester 
Va. : I do not claim the endless apron, R, nor the in- 
clined apron, S, as they have been previously used ; 
nor do I claim the device for giving motion to the 
working parts, as that is common to the generality of 
harvesters. 

But I claim the employment or use of the cutters, 
d, placed on the rotating shaft, M, in combination with 
the two sets of fingers, PQ, the parts being construct- 
ed, arranged, and operating in the manner and for the 
purpose as shown and described. 


Seep Pranters.—L. W. Colver, of Louisville, Ky.: 
I claim hinging the pieces, A, which support the 
wheels, A’, at the point, B, this being also the point 
of attachment of the arm, D, and interposing between 
A and D, a spring, F, so that said two pieces may ra- 
diate from nearly the same centers ; said springs tend- 
ing to hold the wheels into the ground whilst each one 
of the series may yield to any inequalities in the 
ground without affecting the others, as set forth. 

I also claim the arrangement of the sword or divi- 
der, such as described upon the tube, I, and projecting 
it forward in close contact with the flange on the 
wheel, so that it may enter the ground with said 
flange, and spread and hold open the furrow for the 
reception of the seed as described. 


Grain anp Grass Harvesters.—John H. Manny, 
of Rockford, Ill. : I claim the combination of a remo- 
vable auxiliary divider, with a fixed divider, substan- 
tially as set forth. 

Farm Gates.—H. B. Lum, of Sandusky, Ohio: I 
claim having the lower ends of the gate, A, secured 
by pivots or rods, ¢ c, to a sill piece, C, and having a 
series of strips, d, placed on sleepers or secured in any 
proper manner on the ground at one side of the gate, 
spaces being left between said strips to allow the bars 
or rods, b, to pass therein, the gate having a weight 
or counterpoise, E, one or more attached to it by a 
cord or chain, f, which passes over a pulley, e, at- 
tached to the post, D, one or two posts being employed, 
the gate being operated by the levers, G G, with the 
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cords or chains, g g h, attached thereto. The above 

parts being arranged substantially as shown and for 
| the purpose set forth. 
| [This improvement relates to balance gates, which 
can be opened and closed by a person on horseback 
‘or in a carriage. The gate is moved vertically up and 
down by levers which are placed conveniently to be 
pushed forwards or backwards in a very simple man- 
ner. | 


CROPS AND FARMING IN NEW YORK. 





} emul 
After a long and unusually cold winter, we have 


had a very backward spring, but a cold and backward 
| spring does not presuppose short crops in this climate. 
| One of the best seasons we have had for both corn 
and grass, was without a warm night until after the 
15th June, at which time corn generally was not three 
inches high ; but for the next six weeks the mean tem- 
perature, night and day, was as high as 80° ; in fact, 
we had several nights when the mercury did not fall 
below 84° the entire night. Potatoes here should be 
planted early in May, and corn as soon thereafter as 
| the ground is a little warmer; the cold days of this 
month only suspend, they do not stunt vegetation. If 
the soil is right, chemically and mechanically, and 
well drained, corn will not rot in the ground, and the 
plants will grow much faster when hot weather com- 
mences, than those from late planting, for the reason 
that they have got a better foothold of the soil.— 
Wheat and grass look well. Our farmers are sowing 
much spring grain, and planting a large breadth of 
corn and potatoes, this spring. 

Although the drought of last year cut short the 
crops, those who manured and tilled well got tolerable 
crops, except wheat and hay ; and the very high prices 
for corn, oats and barley, made them whole. Many 
farmers on 100 acres sold more than 1000 bushels of 
corn, oats and barley, with a little wheat ; then their 
corn fodder and straw was appropriated for fodder in 
default of the hay crop, and many farmers had to soil 
their milch cows, as pasture dried up. But I am sorry 
to say that a great many who rejoice in the name of 
farmer, had very little to sell from their last year’s 
crops, either in corn or cattle. A very astute Penn. 
German farmer said to me the other day, that if all 
farmed well, prices would be too low, and he could not 
get as he now does, $1 for his corn and 70 cts. for his 
oats. This man was never heard to grumble at the 
high price of clover seed, as some sot disant farmers 
do ; he never fails to grow his own seed, and to sow it 
without stint, and he is not too stingy to plow it in 
full grown as manure. 

Many of our distillers here, at Seneca Falls and 
Clyde, have either knocked off work, or run only one- 
fourth their usual grain, owing to the high prices of 
corn and oats, as well as to ascertain the effect of 
Maine Law ; but as corn has already fallen in price at 
their great mart, Buffalo, and whisky continues dear, 
many of them will increase their business, depending 
on an export demand to France, where the raw spirits 
are converted into brandy since the grape crops have 
failed. 

There will be no peaches in this region this season; 
the top branches of the trees are now in leaf, but blos- 
somless. The Isabella grape vines were also much 
injured by the few extremely cold days and colder 
nights in February last. Our peach trees were never 
before injured by frost in this county, but of late years 
they are sadly beset, both root and branch, by insect 
enemies, which seem to accumulate as the birds de- 
crease. When the country was new, peaches were of 
seedling variety, and of course late and poor, but very 
plenty. 8S. Witriams. 

Waterloo, N. Y., May 26, 1855. 
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COLUMBUS, JUNE 15, 1855. 

Tue WEATHER AND THE Crops are themes of unu- 
sual interest to all classes of people at the present 
time. Since the abundant rains which fell during the 
first ten days of this month, we have made several 
short excursions in the country for observation and 
inquiry. 

Some injury has been done by freshets to corn 
fields in low bottom lands, and some fields of wheat 
are badly lodged by the rains, but these injuries are 
nothing in comparison with the benefits of such a 
thorough wetting of the ground. 

The Wheat crop continues to promise well, except 
on wet lands, and if the coming two or three weeks 
should be dry weather, it will no doubt ripen finely. 
It is now about the time for the midge fly, or parent 
of the “ yellow weevil,” to begin its work, but on close 
inspection of a number of fields we have not been 
able to detect its presence, and owing to the recent 
rains we do not think it has yet appeared in Ohio.— 
Several papers which announced its appearance some 
weeks since, we are confident were mistaken—prob- 
ably misled by soaring, Sears speak of injury by the 
“fly,” alluding to the Hessian fly, which has done con- 
siderable injury in some parts of the State. 

The Corn crop only needs sunshine and heat to give 
it a start, and frequent stirring of the soil during the 
season will ensure an abundant yield, even if the rest 
of the season should prove dry. 

Hay and Oats are now sure to be good crops, and 
pasturage will no doubt be abundant for the entire 
summer. Potatoes and garden vegetables give prom- 
ise of great abundance, so that “ starvation prices” 
will not be likely to prevail much longer in our towns 
and cities. 

Fruit prospects continue bright in most parts of 
Ohio. In a few of the northern counties, we learn 
peaches are a failure. Apples are set fairly, but not 
very full. Pears, cherries, plums, &c., are abundant, 
and peaches need much thinning in these parts. 


Tue Viveyarps around Cincinnati we found look- 
ing remarkably well, on the Ist inst., promising an 
abundant vintage, although some injury had been done 
by late frosts in certain localities. The amount of 
land and capital devoted to this business in that region 
is increasing every year. 

Tue Strate Farr Premrvm Lists ought to have been 
distributed throughout the State before this time. We 
learn that they will shortly be sent to the officers of 
all the County Societies for distribution. Persons 
wishing a copy more speedily can write to the Secre- 
tary of the Board, Dr. G. Spracue, Columbus. 

e notice that numerous piles of lumber are de- 
posited on the Fair grounds, ready for the erection of 
buildings, fences, &c. 

Our Visit To TrumsButt Co. is unexpectedly post- 
poned to the Ist week in July, when we hope to take 
a good many of our old friends by the hand. 
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TrumButt County.—The weather in this locality 
at this writing, is quite cool ; fine for wheat, however, 
which bids very fair. Grass will probably be light, 
although the rains of the last few days will give it a 
fresh start, as soon as the weatheris warmer. Peach- 
es will be minus here. Other fruit promises to be 
abundant. Almost every thing in the shape of a pear 
tree, large and small, is loaded. G.N.H. 

Warren, June 6, 1855. 


Otp Crawrorp.—Three times three for the garden 
county! If we don’t show our ugly face up at Bucy- 
rus about the 12th of next October, we would like to 
know the reason why. 


Tue Mepina Co. AGricuttuRAL Society comes 
into line nobly. We believe in such a premium list 
as Medina puts up. It contrasts beautifully with one 
we could name, over in the benighted corner. 





INJURIOUS INSECTS. 


Cut Worms have been very injurious to the young 
corn and garden vegetables the present season, but it 
is now about time for them to quit work and prepare 
for changing to their winged state. A correspondent 
in Holmes Co., says the worms can easily be found 
and disposed of by searching for them with a lantern 
in the night, when they are above ground. This may 
be useful in the garden, but for our cornfields in the 
Scioto valley, it would be found rather an extensive 
@ndertaking. 

A new species of Cut worm has been sent to us by 
our friend J. H. Niles, of Huron county, which he 
says has been very destructive to the young corn in 
that region. “It attacks the blade near the surface 
of the ground, and eats the stalk down to the grain, 
and spins a web of which it forms a tube as it de- 
scends. They are of different sizes, from 4 to 1 inch 
in length, and several of them are sometimes found 
together in one web.” It is a species of caterpillar, 
smaller and more active than the common cut worm, 
and the body sparsely furnished with hairs or bristles. 
Its parent is doubtless a moth, but of its name or char- 
acter we have no knowledge. If Mr. Niles will put 
some of the largest worms in a jar or tumbler of moist 
earth, he will probably discover the moths rising there- 
from in from one to two months. If he does so, we 
hope he will send us a specimen or two. 

GrassHorrers had already become quite numerous 
in the northern parts of the State before the late 
rains; but it may be hoped that the heavy showers 
have checked their increase. 


Grare Insect.—Perhaps some one of our readers 
around Cincinnati can answer the following inquiry : 

Are Grapes ever destroyed in the blossom by an in- 
sect too smal! to be noticed, which leaves a fibre just 
sufficient to suspend some of the blossoms when they 
have dropped, say half an inch? If so, what is the 
remedy! In connection with grapes, I wish to say, 
there is a native vine about half a mile from here, on 
the Mahoning flat, three branches from one root, the 
aggregate circumference of which, four feet from the 
ground, with the loose bark removed, is four feet nine 
inches. 

Braceville. 


Tue ArpLe TREE Borers, of which much complaint 
has been made in Ohio this year, we are inclined to 
think are not the kind most known in the Eastern 
States, the Saperda, but a species of Buprestis. See 
O. Cult., vol. x., p. 242, (Aug. 15, 1854.) W. J. 
Gamble of Highland Co. has sent us specimens, and 
we have found several on apple trees in this vicinity. 
If any of our readers discover the Saperdain Ohio, we 
should be pleased to hear from them. 


A New Insect has been found very injurious to 
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young orchards, in the south-western portion of this; The Hudson 


county, specimens of which have been furnished us 
by Mr. S.S. Tipton. It is a beetle, apparently be- 
longing to the weevil or curculio family, but larger 
than most species of that tribe, being about two-thirds 
of an inch long, and the body nearly as heavy as the 
common May beetle, but more oval in form; color 
ashey grey, obscurely striped and spotted with black. 
It is of slow motion, and only flies in the night, if at 
all. These bugs appear in great numbers on the 
trees, (have only been seen in young orchards as yet) 
and devour the leaves and young shoots. They can 
be gathered by hand and destroyed, but new supplies 
seem to arrive each night. Nothing is as yet known 
of their habits or transformations. 

We do not remember having ever seen this insect 
before, and no mention is made of it by Dr. Harris.— 
But in Prof. Emmons’ N. Y. Report on Entomology, 
we find a similar insect, if not the same, described 
under the name of Ithycerus [or Curculio] Novebora- 
censis, which it is stated has at times been found very 
destructive to the foliage of fruit trees. The females 
are said to deposite their eggs in the ground, where 
the larve subsist during the autumn on the roots of 
trees, and reappear as beetles the following spring. 

Mr. Joseph Sullivant of this city, is inclined to think 
that our insect is a different species from that de- 
scribed in Prof. Emmons’ Report, but probably nearly 
related to it. 





NOTES ON STRAWBERRIES. 
VARIETIES MOST APPROVED AT CINCINNATI & COLUMBUS. 


Cincinnati, our readers are aware, has long been 
noted for the abundance of strawberries usually found 
in the market and on the tables at the hotels in their 
season ; also for the attention which has been given 
to the culture and improvement of this fruit, awarding 
large premiums, &c. A number of new varieties have 
been produced in that vicinity within the last five 
years, some of which are very highly commended, and 
deemed superior to all others, at least for that region. 


On the Ist of June inst., Mr. Barry of the Horticul- 
turist called on us, and invited us to accompany him 
on a brief visit to Cincinnati, to look at their straw- 
berries. It was just in the height of the strawberry 
season, and we found the supply in market only fair, 
retailing at 15 to 20 cents per quart—the crop being 
less abundant than usual, owing to some deficiency of 
rain, and the loss of plants by the drought of last 
year. 

The varieties grown for market we found just the 
same as had been for eight or ten years past, except- 
ing that the proportion of Hovey’s Seedling appeared 
greater than formerly. From conversation with sev- 
eral of the market strawberry growers, we found that 
they had not given much attention to testing new va- 
rieties, but were content with those which they had 
long known : hence we found only three varieties at 
all extensively grown for market, viz: Iowa, Hudson 
and Hovey—a few cultivating the Early Scarlet in 
place of the Iowa ; but none, as far as we could learn, 
have as yet adopted any of the new varieties for mar- 
ket. This is perhaps mainly attributable to the 
comparative scarcity and high price of the plants. 

The Iowa is called “ Washington ” and “ Pine Ap- 
ple” by the market people. It is esteemed for its 
earliness, fair size and good flavor. The plants are 
quite hardy and productive, and the blossoms being 
staminate serve to impregnate the Hudson and Hovey, 
which are pistillate varieties. The color of the fruit 
is light red, resembling New Pine and Burr’s Old Seed- 
ling, which latter variety we think is nearly identical 
with it. 


Cc 
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is still the staple variety of the Cincin- 


| nati market, though not equal in appearance to either 


of the others, and usually selling at a lower price.— 
Its greatest recommendation is the firmness of the 
berries, fitting them to bear transportation better and 
keep longer than the others. The plants are also 
hardy and productive, the fruit of medium size, dark 
and rather dull color, flavor acid and good with sugar 
and cream, but not first rate otherwise. 

Hovey’s,on the contrary, is distinguished for its 
large size and fine color, (hence it brings the highest 
price in market,) but is lacking in flavor, and the 
plants are considered less hardy than most others in 
these parts. With good soil and skillful culture it 
produces well, and the great beauty of the fruit always 
renders it very saleable. 

Of new varieties we did not find as favorable an op- 
portunity for inspection as we had anticipated, altho’ 
we visited all the principal nursery establishments and 
the gardens of numerous amateur horticulturists for 6 
or 8 miles around Cincinnati. The only places at 
which we found most of the varieties that have been 
commended, were the residences of A. H. Ernst and 
N. Longworth, Esqs. ; but the garden of the former is 
too elevated and dry for this season, and that of the 
latter too confined and shaded, so that the berries were 
not in perfection. At the nursery of Mr. Heaver we 
found a few kinds well grown, also at the handsome 
new establishment of Mr. Jackson, about 6 miles west 
of town, where our company of four were treated with 
a sumptuous strawberry lunch by Mrs. J. 

McAvoy’s Superior stands first among the new straw- 
berries around Cincinnati, and was awarded the hund- 
red dollar premium of the Horticultural Society seve- 
ral years ago. It is a very large berry, averay 
quite as large as Hovey’s, and of very fine flavor 5 the 
plants of strong growth, hardy and productive—flowers 
pistillate. Its disadvantages are, paleness of color, 
and softness of fruit, rendering it unfit for market pur- 
poses. We found this variety in greatest perfection 
at the beautiful grounds of Mr. Boler and Mr. Wheel- 
er, on the hills at Clifton. At the latter place they 
were grown by the side of Hovey’s, and found much 
superior in hardiness of plants and flavor of the fruit, 
and fully equal in size and productiveness. 

McAvoy’s Extra Red is a little inferior to the pre- 
ceding in size, but superior in firmness and color, and 
believed to ba nearly or quite equal in other respects. 
This may prove valuable as a market variety. It has 
not been very extensively tested as yet. Flowers pis- 
tillate. 

Longworth’s Prolific is a new staminate variety, pro- 
nounced by Mr. Longworth the most productive stam- 
inate variety known, and the only one deserving of 
cultivation. From what we saw, our impressions of 
it were favorable, though it has not been extensively 
tried as yet. This variety was at first called Schneike’s 
Hermaphrodite. 

At Cotumsus, the market is poorly supplied with 
strawberries as yet, and since Mr. Burr quit the busi- 
ness no person has bestowed much attention to the 
comparison of varieties. Those most grown for mar- 
ket, as well as private use, are, Burr’s New Pine and 
Ohio Mammoth, Hovey’s, and Early Scarlet ; most of 
the beds that we have seen are composed of two or 
more of these varieties, mixed. 

With the abundance of cheap labor that can be had 
around Columbus, it is a wonder that no person has 
engaged more extensively in strawberry culture.— 
There are situations in the vicinity where, with a lit- 
tle outlay of capital, the advantage of irrigation could 
be secured, which would render the crop very certain 
and productive. Who will be the first to confer ben- 








| this way ? 


efit on our city, and secure a profitable business in 
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LIME FOR THE WHEAT MIDGE—AGAIN. 


Frienps Barenam & Harris :—lI notice your re- 
marks in reply to my former communication in refer- 


the “wheat weevil,” anderceive thereby that I ought 
to have been a little more explicit in my statement.— 
I satisfied myself perfectly that the use of lime was of 
no benefit. My statement that the wheat was just 
coming into flower, may have been technically incor- 
rect. Some of the buds were in flower, others had the 
berry at least partially formed. I did not have the 
lime sowed upon the wheat without making subse- 
quent observations. I went into the field about noon 
of the day I had the lime put upon the wheat, and 
could see none of the little red rascals about, and was 
much encouraged by this circumstance. But upon 
| going into the same field on the evening of the same 
day, I found plenty of them, and they seemed to be all 
“ putting in their best,” even upon heads that were 
thickly sprinkled with the lime. It was this fact that 
discouraged me from further experiments of the kind. 
If, however, any of your numerous readers have been 
more successful, | should be very glad to hear from 
them. Yours truly, Geo. W. Campne.. 

| Delaware, June, 1855. 











CHEMISTRY AND AGRICULTURE. 


| It is said that every farmer is a working chemist, 
| but they do not all know it. Who does not envy Lie- 

big his intellectual enthusiasm, when he tells us that 
| he could read on his trial plots the effects of his ma- 
| nurial applications, “as on the leaves of a book ;” 


“that the deficiency or excess of phosphate of lime, of | practice. Many in consequence of their love of nov- 
| alkalies for root crops, of alkaline earths for clover, of |@lty, or in their great hurry to arrive at perfection, 
| alkali silicates for the cereals, was plainly revealed in | have discarded in a measure the good old rule of mak- 


| the growth of these plants.” But as very few farmers 
have their lot cast on so barren a spot as Liebig’s ex- 


the soil, the effect was imperceptible. 

When the chemist hears a farmer say that plaster, 
lime, wood ashes, or some other soil ingredient, are 
good for nothing as manure, he knows at once that 
| the farmer improves at least a semi-fertile farm, from 
which the inorganic elements of plants have not yet 
been entirely exhausted by previous crops ; and he 
makes due allowance for the ignorance of the same 
farmer in relation to the needs of a worn out soil.— 
How much better and more respectable would be the 
condition of that farmer, if he could only exchange his 
egotism for a passion to learn the causes why his soil 
is not benefited by such manurial applications, and 
also why the organic part of animal and vegetable 
manures, the nitrogen and carbon, are required in so 
much greater excess by the crop, than the mineral 
ashes left as a residuum after the organic part is ex- 
hausted by the plant, or escaped to the air. 

It must be admitted that there can be no true farm- 
ing which is not in accordance with nature’s laws, yet 
hew many farmers blindly pursue a system of here- 
ditary recipes, with little heed or reference to the al- 
tered condition of the soil since such recipes were 
given, or to the peculiarity of the season, either of 
which perhaps might require a modification in manufac- 
turing, tillage and culture. True, a given recipe will 
enable a housewife to make flour into a raised loaf; 
2 but if she knew how much of the flour is destroyed or 

converted into that carbonic acid which raises the loaf, 
she would also know that the lighter the bread is in 
consistency, the less its weight, and the less nutriment 
it contains ; hence, if an economical woman, she 
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ence to the use of lime as a remedy for the ravages of | 


ally, that much study is necessary to initiate them into 
,the understanding and practice of agricultural chem- 
‘istry, when the fact is, that a very little knowledge of 


perimental farm, tis doubtful whether the same appli- | With so little curing, that it must result in partially at 
cations would be so marked by each specific compo- | !east destroying the value of the hay. That good hay 
nent of the manure applied to it; for Liebig himself |camnot be made by cutting the grass as green as it 
tells us, that he had previously made the same appli- ‘really should be, and putting it up the same day, is 
cations to his garden, when owing to the richness of | frequently set forth as a conclusion deduced from ob- 
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|would be careful how she raised her dough too much. 
‘How much more important it is to the farmer to un- 
'derstand the composition and chemical action of ma- 
nures, in order that he may know the most economical 
_mode of making, saving and applying them to his soil 
and crops, so that his plants may be economically fed, 
and at the right time, with their appropriate food. 
There is a mistaken notion among farmers gener- 


organic chemistry is required; the names of about 
fifteen simple substances, with a little study into their 
various affinities for and combinations with each other, 
comprise the whole secret of agricultural chemistry, 
by the aid of which the farm soon becomes a chemical 
laboratory to the farmer, where his labors and his ex- 
,periments are satisfactory, because they are always in 
‘accordance with nature’s laws. S. Witirams. 
Waterloo, N. Y. 
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A SHORT CHAPTER ON HAY. 


Messrs. Epirors :—That the great importance and 
value of the hay crop of our country is known to every 
jintelligent farmer and stock feeder, is true. [Doubt- 
\ful.—Eps.| But that farmers generally are not fully 
jaware of the vast superiority of bright, sweet hay over 
\the yellow musty stuff which too frequently fills their 
/mows, is notoriously true. [That’s a fact.—Eps. ] 
Indeed, the mode of making hay that has generally 
| been recommended by writers on this subject, is cal- 
|culated, in my humble opinion, to lead to an erroneous 


J 


ing hay while the sun shines, and recommend a sys- 
tem of cutting the grass so green and putting it up 


servation and experience. Hay that is stored away 
before it is properly cured, will invariably heat to such 
a degree as wil! destroy its value in a great measure. 
Any person that both makes and feeds the same hay 
with his own hands, will soon notice the difference 
between that which has been sufficiently cured, and 
that which has not. He will occasionally find some 
that has turned to a yellow color, and has a strong 
musty scent, and by casting his mind back to the time 
it was made, he will invariably recollect that it was 
put up greener and heavier than the rest. 

To have the best quality of hay, the grass should 
certainly be cut green—sooner than is customary with 
most farmers. Cut before the seed ripens, in all cases, 
else the stalk becomes hardened, and loses much of 
its nutricient quality. When the grass is in full bloom, 
is probably the best time to cut, as it is done growing, 
and if left standing longer the stalk becomes woody, 
and the blades die and dry up, which diminish their 
value very much ; and if cut sooner, the hay is les- 
sened in quantity and probably in quality. Therefore 
my advice is to cut your grass while in full bloom, cure 
it thoroughly, put it up neatly, and store it away plen- 
tifully in proportion to the stock you intend to winter, 
and my word for it if it comes out in proper quantities, 
it will be of such a sparkling quality as will make 
your Durhams literally shed tears of joy. 

Martinsburg, May, 1855. Koxosine. { 
Remarks.—This is good as far as it goes; but far- 
mers should not only make hay while the sun shines, 
but should cut hay while the sun shines, and not keep 
on mowing through a succession of rainy days. Bet- 
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ter let the hired men sleep or go fishing, than to be 
laying in a mess of abominable fodder in this way: it, 
is poor economy. Then in curing, have all the hay ,; 
raked and cocked at night. A heavy dew is destruc- 
aad pth ae Bet Ma wo hdres mA holidays by the introduction of novelties to amuse as 
nik sever at a stow b : ws Toe feet of | well as to instruct. This is one of our doctrines, too. 
he: will Seti ‘atieli of thi iabhatirG, and of itself Oe the subgest of Addresses, Le., the Rural but reite- 
furnish a good fodder besides. Asa friend of the poor | smanten = pe: ponent oo jasisted on~-what 
a — : r. Cone calls “ agricultural class meetings,” which 
oe presse upon me anol good bright, | have been successfully introduced into some of our 
ay, and these are some oF the ways to get the—™PS- | Ohio agricultural gatherings. The Rural says : 
SEVENTEEN-YEAR LOCUST. Instead of having simply an address or speech from 


— : |}some eminent politician tat —wh 
This singular insect, ( Cicada septemdecim,) is now he ee eee 


. ear ar | probably exalt every farmer in the land to the proud 
making the woods resound with its musicin a number) position of Cincinnatus or a Washington, and talk 
of the southern counties of this State. We found | profoundly of the duties of Congress toward the Agri- 
them, on the 2d inst., at Pleasant Ridge, in Hamilton | cyjtural interest, yet rarely vote for its promotion,—let 


county, which we judge to be near the western limit) ys have discussions, by practical and experienced men, 


of their visitation, and we learn that they extend thro’) on the leading branches and operations of Acri 
Clermont, Highland, Scioto, Ross, Greene and Gallia} and arm ley : SE ae 


The Rural New Yorker for June 2d, has a good ar- 
cle on keeping up the interest of State Fairs, and 
properly insists on making such occasions grand rural 














counties, and portions of Kentucky and Virginia. 

In our paper of last year, Sept. 15th, we gave a 
pretty full account of the history and habits of these 
insects, and the dates of their several visitations in 
Ohio, showing that there are 5 or more distinct fami- 
lies or groups inhabiting this State, and appearing 
above ground in different years. We mentioned that 
they might be expected this year in Meigs county and 
parts adjoining, along the Ohio river—and as we have 
heard that they are numerous in Gallia county, we 
presume they are also in Meigs, which it adjoins.— 
We should be pleased to hear from any of our readers 
in regard to the extent of their visitation, especially in 
this State. 


The following effusion is from a Georgia paper, 


where the locusts have also appeared : 
THE LOCUS. 


You little red-ide Insex, 

What sings your song 

Upon the oaks and various 

Other trees, making a constant noise 
Like a steem ingine blowin’ 

At night a long ways off, 

Whar hav you bin sence last 

I hurd your voices, 

Some sixteen years ago? 

I wonder if you have 

Staid ever since under the ground, 
Buried thar out of sight? 

Lalso wonder, now you hav cum out, 
What you do find to eat? 

For you don’t seem to hav 

Such appetites as Pharo’s inser, 

And eat up every green thing, 

Ef you devour anything at aw! 

I can’t discover it. 

Are you raly asign 

Of war, or Pestilence, or Famin, 

Or all together? I don’t think so, 
For I have seen you several times 
Before, and nothin’ particlar happened 
Immejiately afterwards. I can’t think 
You bring any effex of consequence 

At all, and you can leave just 

When you plees, or stay and holler on. 


Sweet Corn is the best for sowing [for fodder.] I 
have proved it to my satisfaction. I do not know that 
I ever saw it recommended in the Ohio Farmer or any 
other agricultural paper. 
the starch, which makes it preferable to any other 
corn, it is more apt to stool or sucker, so that from one 
grain, if not too thick sown, it will yield from two to 
seven stalks. It is when properly sown, the right 
size for cradling. L. D. Suetpon, 
—Ohio Farmer. Vernon, Trumbull Co., O. 

Remarx.—There are a good many other people in Trumbull and 
elsewhere that never ‘‘saw it recommended in any agricultural 
paper,” for the sufficient reason that they are too economical to 
take agricultural papers ; and like the above correspondent, are as 
much surprised as was old Deacon Homespun in the dialogue— 
“« What ! this airth turn round, and my farm turn with it?” 








Besides the sweetness of 


Discussions on such subjects as 
| the Improvement of Stock, Grain Growing, the Dairy, 
| Underdraining, Fruit Culture, &c., would, we are con- 
| fident, prove both interesting and profitable to thou- 
, sands who attend our State exhibitions. Let it only 
| be understood that such topics are to be discussed— 
| that able and practical men are to preside and open 
the discussions—and there can be no doubt as to the 
result. We are aware that something has been at- 
tempted in this matter already, but not in a systematic 
manner. The discussions ought to be announced in 
the Society’s programme, and the arrangements as- 
signed to certain officers or a committee. 


ee ee 


FOWL RAISING AMONG THE SHAKERS. 


One of the editors of the Cincinnati Slar in the 
West, has visited our friends at Union Village, and 
gives the following items of their way of raising 

| chickens : 

We were much interested in the poultry depart- 
ment of the Union Community. They have the 
choicest cocks and hens, capons, turkeys, ducks and 
geese. The hatching process is left to the charge of 
one “ brother,” who, with his long straight hair and 
broad brim, superintends the work with gravity and 
faithfulness, and who, generally, has good “luck.” If 
chickens can be hatched, he will hatch them. As soon 
as they are fairly “ out of the shell,” they are taken 
from the hen and given into the hands of a careful 
“ sister,” who nurses them with the tenderness of a 
mother. She places them in a room provided for this 
purpose, which is kept warmed to a certain tempera- 
ture with stoves. Those near the same age are placed 
together. In this room were four or five small apart- 
ments or pens, in each of which there were at least 
100 to 200 chickens, none of which could have been 
over ten days old. They all seemed strong and 
healthy, and very clean and pretty. The “sister” 
assured us that they do much better when taken from 
the hen, and are thus cared for by human attention. 
Moreover the hen gets to her work of laying more 
speedily than when permitted to run with her brood. 
The warmth of the room supplies the absence of 
brooding. 





Tue Fortacominc VoLumE oF THE AMERICAN HERD 
Boox.—Mr. L. F. Allen informs us that almost every 
breeder of any note in the United States, has respond- 
ed to his circular, and that about two thousand pedi- 
grees are already received. The volume will contain 
thirty illustrations or more, and be fully equal if not 
superior in its getting up to the English Herd Book. 
Those designing to send their pedigrees must do so 
immediately, or they will arrive too late for publication 
in this volume.—Am. Aoriculturist. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, ascertain by actual experiment, and ask them to give 
CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. you this cum in future. You will then have the ples- 
. * sure of practising economy independently. You will 
TEACHING ECONOMY AND BOOKPEEPING. _| /e2r™ to be careful of the clothes you now have, to 
— ‘ mend and repair them seasonably ; you can get your 
“ Hard times” we presume have turned the atten-| mother’s superior taste and wisdom to aid you in se- 
tion of most families to the subject of retrenchment of| lections and purchases, and see with how little ex- 
expenses, and the inquiry has been, where or how| pense you can dress neatly and tastefully—never, by 
can we practise greater economy? Most of the pe-| the way, neglecting under garments for the sake of a 
cuniary embarrassments of the country have been| better exterior. 
generally ascribed, and no doubt correctly, to extrava-| Another good result of this practice wil] be, you 
gance, and this has generally arisen from carelessness, | will have the luxury of doing good yourself—of giving 
thoughtlessness and ignorance. Comparatively few,| to this or that object, money saved by your own econ- 
even of those who earn their money, can tell after-/omy. Perhaps, too, you can save a little for some ob- 
ward how it has been spent. Few women keep ac-| ject you have long desired, but dreaded to “ask father” 
counts at all, and few men keep theirs as thoroughly | for. 
and systematically as it would be for their advantage| Much is said and much done pow to enlarge the 
to do. sphere of woman’s activities, and we hope the time 
A far less sum would be expended annually for) will come when woman will no longer consent to “be 
cigars and candies, tobacco and liquors, or feminine | supported,” but will be as ready to be useful, and re- 
and juvenile knickknacks, if each item was entered | ceive such compensation for her services at home, as 
at the time in an account book for future reference. | daughter, sister, wife and mother, as well as abroad, 
Fathers, mothers and children, all should keep their that she will be as independent as her brother. One 
own accounts. Book-keeping should be taught in| of the first and most important steps toward fitting one 
every school—should be considered as important a| for almost any branch of business, is a thorough knowl- 
study for both boys and girls, as arithmetic, to which| edge of arithmetic and book-keeping, and these all 
it is akin. should acquire. If you cannot at school, purchase 
Parsimony and economy are not to be confounded,| some good book on each, and acquire them at home. 
for while one is degrading and mean, the other is a|“ Fulton and Eastman’s Book-keeping,” is a small 
noble virtue which should be practised by all, whether | work, which if well studied, will fit one for any branch 
rich or poor. Children should be early trained to! of book-keeping. Many other works on this subject 
habits of system and economy. One of the most suc-| are equally valuable. Sinvheoping is taught in the 
cessful means of accomplishing this object, is to ac-| public high schools of Columbus, and in the Mercan- 
custom them very early to making purchases, and tile College to married ladies and others who wish to 
earning the money thus spent. Hire them to kindle) acquire it. Every married woman should understand 
the fires or bring the cows, wash the dishes or hem) it, and we think it strange that so many young women 
the sheets and towels, or any thing else you may se-| are willing to enter upon family cares without fitting 
lect, or pay them to forego tea and coffee or other in-| themselves to discharge them in the best manner.— 
jurious luxuries, and pay them not so much according| Some of you think because your mothers do not use 
to the value of the work, as according to the amount) system with regard to household expenses, it is of no 
of money they will wiselyspend. Pay them regularly | consequence that you should ; but though your mother 
in cash if you can, if not open an account with them ;| has done well, if “a better way” can be shown you, 
let them try to earn their own school books, or see| will you not accept it? 
how near they can clothe themselves. Make them a| We might fill a column with reasons why married 
| women should understand book-keeping, in order that 




















little book, and help them keep an exact memorandum | 
of every thing earned and every thing bought. If) she may understand her husband’s pecuniary affairs as 
this is managed discreetly, they will come to take a| she only can who can aid him by keeping his books, 
great pride in it, and will thus acquire habits of accu-| the great value of this in case of her husband’s death, 
racy, system and economy, which will become a part| the truer economy she may be able to practise in 
of their permanent character, and a benefit to them in| household expenses, but we have not room. 

many ways through life. — 

Some have feared that in a nation so prone to wor- EMPLOYMENT AND EXERCISE FOR WOMEN. 
ship “ the dollar,” such a course as we have described —_ 
would make the children too calculating, penurious| Prof. Nasu, of Amherst, Mass., has a good article 
and hoarding; but if, with this course, pains be taken | in his paper, The Farmer, for June, on the in-door in- 
as there always should be, to cultivate a spirit of be-| terest of men, and out-of-door exercise forwomen. He 
nevolence—habitual, systematic benevolence—if the | says : 
idea be inculcated, that it is a duty as well as pleasure; “ We want to say two things which will be worth 
to share with others—not only to be polite and kind| reading ; and if our readers will think a little, they 
to all, but to earn money partly for the sake of doing | will be willing to carry them into practice. One is, 
good to others—to buy a useful present for a poor | that if men, especially in our rural districts, would con- 
neighbor, or send to some benevolent society like the | sent to know a little more about in-door work, fo doa 
“ Children’s Aid Society,” or “ Home for the Friend-| little more as occasion requires, fo learn by actual ex- 
less,” in N. Y., in which you may have interested | perience that the being perpetually shut up to it is not 
them, we think no such result would follow ; we have | all child’s play, to see, with their own eyes, and feel, 
known it tried repeatedly, and never without good re-| through al! their bones, the want of a few simple, in- 
sults. Some children need more guarding on this | expensive fixtures and implements to facilitate woman’s 
subject than others, and the course pursued should be | labors, and shorten her confinement, it would open the 
adapted to the constitutional tendencies of each child. | way to important domestic improvements. 

Children of a larger growth, also, should keep their| The other is, that if the women in our rural dis- 
own accounts, and keep them accurately, too. The | tricts would consent to be a little informed about the 
girls should all keep their own accounts. Ask your| interests and labors of their husbands, and brothers, 
parents to either set a price upon your labor, or give | and if they would occasionally go into the field (not 
you a quarterly allowance from which to clothe your-| to labor all day and get sun-burnt ; that is not what 
self. If you do not know how much will be required,! we mean ; we do not desire the same siate of things 
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that exists in the mother countries, where you cannot, aging the cultivation of good horses, and the still bet- 
distinguish a woman from a man by looking into the) ter effect of promoting the physical condition of our 
face or at the feet, but only by the intervening vesti-| women. On this subject we cannot refrain from in- 
ture,) say to carry out the lunch, to sit under the cool| troducing an extract from a late No. of the Warren 
shade and help eat it, to take hold of the plow or| (Trumbull Co.) Chronicle, one of the editors of which 
scythe just long enough to see what a woman can, or| paper, Mr. C. A. Adams, we have long known as a 
cannot do, to breathe the pure air, to see how differ-| most accomplished horseman, and who, being for a 
ent from the odor of the sink-room is that of the newly | long time an invalid, seemed to draw his daily life from 
turned soil and the freshly made hay, to expand the| exercise in the saddle. The Chronicle says: s.p.H. 


chest, to drink in the joyousness of nature, to laugh | “ We are pleased to see that the young ladies are 
instead of sighing, and to bloom in place of fading, it) out frequently, in the early mornings and pleasant 


would be a wonderful improvement. evenings, enjoying this healthful and invigorating ex- 
This arbitrary division—we wil] not say of labor—|ercise. No other combines so many good qualities. 
for we do not wish the distinction of heavier, rougher It strengthens the muscles, braces the nerves, and 
work for men, and of lighter, cleanlier work for wo-| gives tone to the mind. Better far than all the shoul- 
men to be broken in upon—but of a knowledge of the| cer-braces and drug panaceas ever invented, or con- 
works in different parts of the same establishment, a cocted, is a wild gallop on a brave free steed, for the 
division more rigidly observed among us than among, young,and a gentle amble on a quiet palfrey, improves 
any other people, so that we know little more of our) the drooping invalid more than slops, syrups, and care- 
wives’ cares than a goat does of the fine arts, and they | ful wrapping. In no waltz, schottish, or polka, ever 
hardly as much of ours as one of the small footed Ce-| performed in the unwholesome press of heated ball- 
lestials does of farming on a western prairie, is a rooms, is fair woman so clothed with grace, as when, 
wretched hindrance to the pleasures of domestic life.| with form erect, she is borne swiftly onward by a gal- 
Away with it! lant steed. The face may flush in the stifling atmos- 
We have now gone another step towards solving a’ phere of crowded halls, under the glare of lamps, but 
most important problem, proposed some time since ;— to pale again with the morning light; while the roses 
why our women are the frailest physically of all Eve’s which bloom on beauty’s cheek in the pure free air of 
daughters? A miserably low estimate of rural em-| heaven, and rich warm sunlight, under the exhilara- 
ployments, conventional usages, and above al! a false| ting influence of a horseback ride, endure, and are 
taste, as if it were indelicate for them to know much, roses without thorns. 
and absolutely degrading to care any thing forsuch ‘“ What are the young men about, that the ladies 
vulgar matters as the garden, the field and the farm ride alone? Are men afraid of horses! Have they 
stock, have kept them ignorant of many things they never learned to ride? Poor fellows! they had bet- 
ought to know, taken away their rational liberties, ter borrow some gentle old nag, and practice. Don’t 
abridged the excitement essential to health, imprisoned be afraid; there is not much danger, and the ladies 
them, blanched them, unnerved them, unmuscled them will lead your horses at first.” 
to ° 1) : . 
Ce Papert ete nnn “ou opened ant bey) |. aie paragraphs which follow, from the Farmer, are 
The everlasting scrubbing of floors, sweeping car- as true as preaching : 
pets, washing dishes, sewing up rips, tending responsi-| “There is a want among us of out-door exhilarating, 
bilities, getting breakfast, dinner, supper, going to bed, inspirating, muscle-making exercise for women. We 
getting up—this is woman’ssphere is it? Very good. are not anxious to build a throne and put a woman on 
But it should be enlarged a little. There must be’ it, as they doin England. Nor would we make wo- 
more variety, more excitement, more out-door inspira-. men hoe the broad turnip fields, and weed the wheat, 
tion. Riding out now and then amounts to nothing, and shake the hay,as they do. It is not necessary 
unless it be on horse back ; and how many of our far-| that woman be made a sovereign or a drudge, but her 
mer’s wives and daughters were ever on top of grand-, sphere should extend somewhat outside of lath and 
mothe?’s side saddle ! We doubt whether they would) plaster. Mothers, out; take your daughters along 
dare mount it, unless it were placed on a box in the) with you; visit the garden ; explore the terra incog- 
garret.” | nita of the whole farm ; take an interest in all its im- 
If Prof. Nash desires an answer to this last ques-| provements. The garden is especially within your 
tion, let him come to the West and see for himself. Province. A part of it, and not a stingy part, should 
If our “ wives and daughters” do not get “on top of be cultivated with a succession of flowers, blooming 
grandmother’s side-saddle,” it is because they have from April to November. pad 
saddles of their own. The Yankee girls might doas| But your walks need not be limited to the flower 
much, if the Yankee gentlemen would stop their garden. The kitchen garden should be enlarged.— 
senseless prate about “ propriety,” which makes their What a little, penurious apology for a garden we see 
women the slaves of a goblin tyranny. When we around too many of our farm houses, as if what is taken 
were at the Vt. State Fair at Montpelier in 1853, we, for a garden was lost to the farm, and as if the work 
asked why the women were not encouraged to show done on it was so much thrown away, instead of be- 
their horsemanship. The reply was that if a woman ing, as it really is, the most profitable on the place.— 
should thus appear in public, she would be driven from Let the kitchen garden produce a surplus of every 
the field by the obscene jests of the gentlemen(?) We Vegetable desired for the table. No matter how great 
hope for the honor of our native State this is not true, the surplus ; for, besides the desirableness of having 
but we must confess there is too much reason to fear 80mething to give away, nearly every product of the 
it is. Many of our Western women are confessedly g@tden is worth more for stock than it costs. 
better equestrians than the men, and this without ren- Neither is it necessary for you to confine your walks 
dering them one whit less modest or lovable, in all tothe kitchen garden. What a miserable idea it is, 
that makes modesty desirable, or lovableness worth that there is any thing vulgar, indelicate or improper 
possessing. We hope Prof. Nash will follow up this| in a woman's being, in theory, or even in practice, if 
lecture to his Yankee constituents, of both sexes.—) need be, at least in direction, a good farmer. Life is 
What we wish most to promote by our frequent advo-| uncertain. Why should not the farmer’s wife learn 
cacy of this matter, is the home practice of equestrian) how she may live independently if left with no other 
exercises, which has the double good effect of encour-| support for her family than the farm ?” 
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LETTER FROM MRS. CUTLER. 
Visit to St. Lours—Avunr Fanny’s New Home. 
Dear Mrs. Barexam :—I amienjoying a very pleas- 
ant visit with our dear friend, Mrs. Francis D. Gage, 
and knowing that she has very many warm friends 
among the Cultivator readers, I thought it would grat- 
| ify them as well as you, to learn what kind of a casket 
enshrines our jewel. 
| From the dust and din of the business part of the 
city, she has been transplanted to a second Mt. Airy, 
a location scarcely surpassed in beauty by any other 
in this great city. 
The discomforts suffered through the extreme weath- 
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er of last season from inevitable annoyances, led Judge 
Gage to the determination to find a more airy location | 
before the advent of summer. While prosecuting his | 
search for a desirable residence, they saw an adver- | 
tisement for the sale of this truly magnificent estab- 
lishment on the most advantageous terms. Its loca- 
tion is about two miles north of the Alton landing, and 
the grounds comprise nearly an acre in a portion of 
| the city where property is daily increasing in value.— 
f | Jt comprises a fine view of the Mississippi, quite over- 
looking the tops of houses built upon the low grounds. 
The former proprietor had filled the yard with fruit 

and shade tre°s, but it is left for dear “ Aunt Fanny ” 

to add the finishing touches by her refined tastes and 

indomitable industry. Now she has her garden, her 

poultry yard, her cow, all giving to city life the quiet 

independence that is usually found only in rural vil- 
_ lages. The house is large and tasteful in appearance, 
| and also combines all the conveniences of domestic 
life. 
d I had seen her as the presiding genius of Mt. Airy, 
i | and I must confess that I had felt that one so fond of 
nature, one who lent her ear so lovingly to the softest 
| whispers of spring breezes, the bursting of the tiniest 
I | wild flower, or gushing melodies of the robin and the 
lark, would seem “ decidedly out of her sphere” in the 
midst of the dusty lanes of a city, imprisoned by brick 
walls, and half suffocated for want of nature’s great 
restorative, pure air. When I came and found her 
family in such a home, so surrounded with comforts | 
and elegancies, combined with nature’s best ministra- | 
tions, I felt a pleasure that I know you would have 
largely shared were you with me now. One who has 
| diffused so much sunshine through other souls, should 
| herself find meet surroundings: 
Last evening we druve out to the cemetary at Belle- 
| fontaine. You will recall the natural grandeur of the 
scene which is constantly presenting itself for miles 
as you drive on the Bellefontaine road. The finest 
| parks that we saw in England would scarcely bear 
| comparison with the noble growth of forest trees scat- 
| tered over these beautiful slopes. The cemetery itself 
in point of natural beauty is perhaps unequalled. If 
the sleep of death could be rendered more peaceful! by 
the beauty which surrounds the pale slumberer, we 
might say, 

“* Sweetly, dreamless could 1 slumber, 
Slumber here if any where.” 

Perhaps no city in the Union exhibits more tokens 
of wealth than this same St. Louis—certainly no west- 
ern city. There are fewer poor tenements, fewer 
wretched looking persons. This last is perhaps due 
in a great measure to the fact of its distance from the 
seaboard. The foreign population which reach so re- 
mote a point have generally either means at com- 
mand, or are endowed with indomitable energy.— 
There are fewer colored people in the streets than in 
most northern States, and a passing stranger would 
see nothing to intimate that slavery existed within its 
‘KD precincts. 
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The newly elected Mayor is doing a work equal to 
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one of the seven labors of Hercules. At the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature a law was very unexpectedly 
passed, prohibiting the sale of ardent spirits on the 
Sabbath. Of course, nobody thought such a law could 
be enforced, but it is exeeuted in this city to such ef- 
fect that all the noise and profanity of the city seems 
to have been hushed to Sabbath stillness, and one day 
in the week, at least, the masses are sober. 

If there is one reform that prepares the way in the 
desert more than others, it is the cause of Temper- 
ance. May God speed it throughout the earth. 

Yours truly, 





St. Louis, May 21, 1855. H. M. T. C. 
"(For the Ohio Cultivator. 
THE VOICES OF THE RAIN. 


By Marion Harwanp, (Authoress of “ Alone.”) 


One balmy day—hast thou forgot? 
All April was the weather ; 

When from the honey-suckled porch, 
We watched the sky together ; 

Through the thin, fleecy veil of clouds, 
The sun was mildly beaming, 

And more in mist, than pattering showers, 
The rain was softly streaming. 

Like a blessing on the verdant plain 

Fell the gentle, gentle, silver rain. 


Another time—thou wert away— 
*T was the glowing month of roses, 
When Summer, wooed by ardent sun, 
Her fervid heart discloses ; 
There came a scroll, which bade prepare 
For thee a speedy greeting ;— 
Smiling, I by the casement sat, 
With the welcome letter, beating 
Time to the music ’gainst the pane, 
Of the laughing, singing, golden rain. 


In gloom and storm our parting came— 
hat dark and wretched even! 

We could but whisper, brokenly, 
‘If not on earth—in Heaven.” 

At the Future, stretched, so drear and lone, 
Our loving hearts were rey 

Within were sighed and looked farewells, 
Without, the winds were wailing 

A piercing, wildly-sad refrain 

To the heavy, steeping Autumn rain. 


What are we now? we, who then vowed 
But death our souls should sever ? 

Within thy breast, the flame of love 
Is quenched and cold forever ; 

While deep in mine, the tide of woe 
Beats in its anguished throbbing ; 

The blast against the window breaks, 
In plaintive, fitful sobbing ;— 

And my heart weeps, in tears as vain, 
With the bitter, bitter, winter rain. 


Richmond, Va., May, 1855. 


Burr Cotor on Corron.—Copperas and lime makes 
a very good buff color, and very cheap. The goods 
are generally run through the lime water at the com- 
mencement. About one pound of copperas (sulphate 
of iron) will dye ten pounds of cotion a deep buff. It 
is best to give the goods a number of dips. A dark 
buff cannot be produced by giving the full strength of 
the iron at one dip. The color is an oxyd of iron.— 
The goods are of a green color when they come out of 
the copperas liquor, but become yellowish as they ab- 
sorb oxygen from the air. They have therefore to be 
aired well every dip. The lime and copperas impart 
a harshness to the goods. and they therefore require 
to be run through strong soap suds,to soften their 
fiber. 

By adding about two ounces of sugar of lead to ev- 
ery pound of copperas, a color little inferior to that 
produced by the nitrate of iron is the result.—Scien- 
tific American. 

To maxe Yeast.—Take one handful of hops, one 
apple, one potato sliced, boil in two quarts of water ; 
while hot strain off and stir in wheat flour until it is 
thick as paste—coarse flour is best. Grate one large 
apple, one large potato, place them in a gallon jar, 
pour in the batter, when sufficiently cool, add a little 
yeast ; in twelve hours it will be fit foruse. E.G. W. 
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© LEVELAND WOOL DEPOT.—WE BEG 

leave again to call your attention to the Cleveland Wool De- 
pot, office 41 Bank street, where we continue to receive, grade and 
sell wool, on favorable terms. 

The expediency of a house of this kind, located where it is, in 
the vicinity of the largest and best wool growing district in the 
Union, is no longer an experiment ; but a trial of one year, although 
@ most inauspicious one for this enterprise, has proven conclusively 
that the interests of the wool grower and the merchant can be bet- 
ter subserved in no other way ; andat the same time the manufac- 
turer can obtain his supply ina more desirable manner, and with 
much less trouble and expense, than in the ordinary way of em- 

loying agents and sub-agents to canvass the country. This sys- 

m obviates in a great measure, the necessity of manufacturers 
employing these agents, which will be a saving of more than 
enough to pay all expenses incurred here, the balance of which 
might accrue to the grower, and the wool cost the manufacturer 
no more than by the usual method of getting his supply. He can 
here select the icular grade or style he desires, without the 
expense and trouble of buying, and selling such as he does not wish 
to work, as isthe case in purchasing mixed lots. We think we 
have more than realized the promise made one year since, that on 
account of the superior style of the wool in this vicinity, we could 
sell at higher prices here than the same wools could be sold for in 
the eastern markets, where such wools are often made to sell 
those of an inferior growth. For the truth of this statement, we 
can refer to many manufacturers who have purchased of us as well 
asin the eastern market, and to a comparison of prices here aud in 
pat York, during the past year, as published in our circular for 
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April. 

We have abandoned the keeping of duplicate samples of our 
gate in the eastern cities, as we didlast year. We find it is at- 

nded with an unnecessary expense, especially as our grades are 
becoming well known to the principal manufacturers of the east; 
and the distance we are located from them is more than balanced 
by the superior style and condition of our wools, and a close classi- 
fication of the same into grades. Wecontinue to grade as usual, 
throwing the fleeces only, into S, XX, X, 1, 2,3, 4 and 5—No. 5 be- 
ing coarsest. Should we have any extra fine or fancy wool, we may 
class it as S. S. 
Aw lots of wool sent to us will be kept and sold separate, if de- 
sired, 

Sacks, marked and numbered, will be sent those wishing to con- 
sign wool to us, thus saving the expense of making or buying. A 
charge of 1235 cents will be made for each sack used. 


WOOL TWINE. 

We are receiving a superior article of WOOL TWINE, direct 
from the manufacturer, which we will furnish our consignors at 
cost, adding transportation. 

Liberal advances will be made on consignments, and interest 
charged on same until wool is sold. 

We have made large expenditures of time and money to syste- 
matize this business, and with our extensive acquaintance with 
manufacturers, facilities of communication in all directions, and su- 
perior advantages for handling and storing wool, we flatter our- 
selves that we can offer the grower and merchant the most valua- 
ble medium of passing their wool to the consumer. 

If the past year’s success, together with integrity and close appli- 
cation to your interests, are any encouragement for the future, we 
promise a continuance of the same, and remain, very truly, yours, 

May 15-3mt GOODALE & CO. 

R. GOSLING, VETERINARY SURGEON, 
Columbus and vicinity, that he has located himself at the east side 
of the German Catholic Church, where he will attend punctually 
to any business in his line. From his long experience in the above 
business in Cincinnati, and elsewhere, he has made himself famil- 
iar with the various diseases incident to that noble and useful ani- 
mal, the HORSE. Among the various diseases which he cures, is 
the following : 

BONE, BOG, BLOOD SPAVIN, RINGBONE, SPLINTS, CURBS AND CALLOUS; 
All of which readily yield to his skill and remedies. He cures 
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respectfully informs the Farmers and Horse Proprietors of U 





Horses that are jammed in the Shoulders; of Fistula, Poll Evil, 
Weak Eyes, Heaves, and most of the diseases, both internal and } 
external. } 
SPAVIN AND RINGBONE LINIMENT 
Is one of the most useful specifics now in Veterinary Practice, for | 
the removal of Spavins, Ringroee, Wind Galls, Tharipins or Curbs 
and Callouses of all kinds. ese diseases will be removed by one | 
or two bottles of Liniment. It is one of the most useful Stable | 
Liniments ever discovered. Every Farmer and Horse Dealer should | 
be supplied with it. He also keeps on hand his Infallible Bot and | 
Worm Powders. Allof the above, and other useful Horse Medi- | 
cines, he keeps constantly on hand and for sale on accommodatin 
terms. 
May 15-2t* 





S. LUNT, BREEDER OF SUFFOLK & 
e ESSEX PIGS, FANCY FOWLS, LOP-EARED RABBITS, | 
&c., Findlay, Hancock Co., 0. 

“We take pleasure in saying to those unacquainted with Mr. 
Lunt, that he isa most excellent and honorable gentleman, and | 
purchasers can rely upon any statement which he may make in 
reference to his stock.”—Ed. Ohio Farmer, August, 1854. 

This certifies that we are personally acquainted with Mr. Lunt, 
and cheerfully recommend him to the confidence of those who de- 
sire to purchase improved stock. 

mn. D. J. J.M. Coffinberry, Esq., Dr. W. H. Baldwin, 
“« P. Carlin, E. P. Jones. 


, 


Charles W. O'Neal, “ 








GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS OF ALL 
kinds for sale by W. A. GILL, Broad st., Columbus, Ohio. 
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OPARTNERSHIP.—C. M. SAXTON, NO. 152 
FULTON STREET, has this day associated with himself, as 
copartner in the Publishing’Business, AUGUSTUS O. MOORE, 
The business will hereafter be conducted under the firm of 
New York, Feb. 21, 1855. fapl5t} C.M.SAXTON & CO. 


EW BOOKS.—C. M. SAXTON & CO., AGRI- 


CULTURAL BOOK SELLERS, No. 152 Fulton street, New 
York, have in press : 


I. THE PRACTICAL LAND DRAINER. 

Being a Treatise on Draining Land, in which the most approved 
systems of Drainage are explained, and their differences and com- 
pete merits discussed ; with full Directions for the Cutting and 

aking of Drainage, with remarks upon the various materials of 
which they may composed. With many illustrations. By B. 
Munn, Landscape Gardener. Price 50 cents. 


Il. THE PRACTICAL FRUIT, FLOWER, AND KITCHEN GAR- 


DENER’S CALENDAR. 

By Patrick Neill. Edited by G. Emerson, M. D., Editor of “John- 
son’s Farmer’s Encyclopedia.” With Notes and Additions, by R. 
G. Pardee, Author of ‘‘ Manualof the Strawberry Culture.” With 
illustrations. Price $1 25. 


III. DOWNING’S LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 

C. M. Saxton & Co., No. 152 Fulton street, have in press a new 

and elegant edition of a Treatise on the Theory and Practice of 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 

Adapted to North America, with a view to the improvement of 
Country Residences, comprising Historical Notices and General 
Principles of the Art. Directions for laying out grounds and ar- 
ranging plantations, the description and cultivation of hardy trees, 
decoration accompaniments to the house and ground, the formation 
of pieces of artificial water, flower gardens, &c., with Remarks on 
Rural Architecture, by A. J. Downing. Price $3 50. 





Just Published. 
YOUATT AND MARTIN ON THE HOG. 

A Treatise on the Breeds, Management, and Medical Treatment 
of Swine, with directions for Salting Pork, and Curing Bacon and 
Hams. By William Youatt, R. S. Illustrated with engravings 
drawn from life. Edited by Ambrose Stevens. Price 75 cts. 


PARDEE ON STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 

A Complete Manual for the Cultivation of the Strawberry ; with 
a description of the best varieties. 

Also, Notices of the Raspberry, Blackberry, Currant, Gooseberry, 
and Grape ; with a description of the best varieties. ‘‘ Every pro- 
cess here recommended has been proved, the plans of others tried, 
and the result is here given.” With a valuable Appendix, contain- 
ing the observations and experience of some of the most successful 
cultivators of these fruits in our country. Price, 50 cents. 


ELLIOTT’S AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER’S GUIDE IN OR- 
CHARD AND GARDEN. 

Being a Compend of the History, Modes of Propagation, Culture, 
&c., of Fruit Trees and Shrubs, with descriptions of nearly all the 
varieties of Fruits cultivated in this country ; and Notes of their 
adaptation to localities, soils, and a complete list of Fruits worthy 
of cultivation. By F. R. Elliott, Pomologist. Price, $1 25. 

The above books will be sent, postage paid, to any part of the 


W ADT SSE ae T: 
HALLADAY’S PATENT SELF-REGULATING 
WIND ENGINE. 


HE SUBSCRIBER BEING THE SOLE PRO- 
prietor and manufacturer of Halladay’s Wind Engine for the 
State of Ohio, would respectfully call the attention of Farmers, 
Companies and Mechanics throughout the State, to one 

of the most useful and novel inventions of modern date. These 
Engines, or Wind Mills, as they are commonly called, are made 
principally of iron, in the most substantial manner ; are not expen- 





sive, and are well calculated to meet the demand of the public, for 


driving all kinds of machinery where a constant power is not want- 
ed. The Wind Engine is ready at any time, day or night, to be 
moved by the wind from any point of the compass, and if well put 
up will require no care or attention for weeks together. They are 
of different sizes, and are adapted to various uses, viz: pumping 
water for hotels, railroad stations, farm yards, fish and duck ponds, 
draining and irrigating lands, beautifying grounds with fountains, 
threshing and grinding grain, sawing wood, churning, turning 
grindstones, cutting feed, caper corn, &c., thus saving a great 
amount of labor, and adding much to the agricultural interests of 
the country. Circulars will be sent. to correspondents, giving a 
full descr'pt on of this]self-regulating machine. No cha ge for the 
right of using, to those who purchase these Engines. Testimonials 
from some of the most prominent men in this country, who have used 
these Engines, and have seen them operate, can be furnished if de- 
sired. Orders or letters asking for further information will be at- 
tended to promptly, if addressedto LUCIUS THOMPSON, 
June 15. Columbus, Ohio. 


A NEW AND IMPROVED PATENT SCYTHE 
SNATH, made from Wrought Iron, light, firm and durable, 
and pronounced by very many who have used them for two sea- 
sons past, superior to | other Snath. 

Manufactured only by Lamson, Goodnow & Co., (long known as 
makers of Lamson’s Patent Wood Snaths,) and for sale at their 
Warehouse, No. 7 Gold st., New York, and by the Hardware and 
A ~~ generally throughout the country. 
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THE MARKETS. 
Onto CuLtivator Orricr, June 12, 1855. 


Money is reported to be getting plenty at the East, and specula 
tors are at work. The Grain Market seems to have passed the cli 
max of its highest rates, and Dairy products are a little in check 
Meats are still high. The Harvest is now coming rapidly upon us, 
and very soon the condition of the Grain preduct will be decided 
The only reason we know why Wool is not up in proportion, is be- 
cause itcannotbe eaten! The following paragraph from the West 
ern Reserve Chronicle, is also true of the trade at large : 


Woot comes in quite freely, though as yet in small lots. Many 
of the large wool growers who refused to sell last season, and win- 
tered it over, are now in market. The price, here, is from 95 to 33 
cents, according to quality. Very superior lots of full blood Saxony 
would bring more. The average price is about 28 cents. There is 
a marked improvement in the manner in which wool is washed and 
put up, over last season. 


New York, June 12.—Flour, $9 50@9 75 for good Ohio. Whea 
$2 25@2 50 for Western. Corn $1 05. Beef and Pork in active 
speculative demand. Pork, $17 12% for old, $17 75 for new. But- 
ter, 17@21 for Ohio. Cheese, 9@10%. 

CINCINNATI, June 12.—FLour—The demand continues good 
4 a and an advance in prices. Sales at $9 25, and extra at 

Provisions—The market continues buoyant, with a good de- 
mand. Bacon Sides, 9c pkd; pickled Hams, 8\c ; No. 1 Lard 9c. 

CHEESE—At Sc. The market is dull. 

Sucar—Demand limited, without any change in prices. Sales of 
low fair and prime at 64% @7e. 


COLUMBUS, Retail.—Wheat $1 80@1 85. Flour $9 75@10 00. 
Rye $1@1 25. Corn65@70c. Oats45@50c. Clover Seed $6 50@ 
675. Timothy $3@325. Flax $1 25. Butter 12%@l5c. Eggs 
10@12c. Cheese, W. R. 12%l4c. Dried Apples $2@225. Dried 
Peaches $2 75@3 00. Pork, mess, $13; prime, $10@12 00. Hams 
11@12%c. Shoulders 7@8c. Sides 8@9c. Lard, No. 1, 9@10c.— 
White Fish, @ bbl. $11 50@11 75; new, B % bbl. $6@6 25. 








ARVESTING TOOLS.—GRAIN CRADLES, 
Soythes, Forks, Snaths, Scythe Stones, Horse, Hand and 
Loafer Rakes. The latter a new introduction, to use by hand, and 
execute the work — and easily. Also for sale Hoes, Scuffle 
Hoes, Spades, Digging Forks, Strawberry Forks, Onion Weeders, 
Hand Plows, Hand Cultivators, &c., &c. Wholesale or retail. 
ELLIOTT & CO., 
June 15-3t Ag. and Seed Warerooms, Cleveland, 0. 


ARROT, TURNIP, BEET.—ELLIOTT & CO. 


Cleveland, O., offer for sale fresh new seeds of the most ap- 
proved varieties of Carrots, Turnips and Beets. Orders by mail 
promptly attended to. 

June 15-3t 


PECIAL MANURES.—DeBURG’S SUPER- 
phosphate of Lime, Guano, Bone Dust, &c., &c., for sale 
wholesale or retail by ELLIOTT & éo., 
June 15-3t Cleveland, O. 
UCKWHEAT.—WE HAVE FOR SALE A 
very choice lot of Buckwheat for seed. ELLIOTT & CO., 
June 15-3t Ag. and Seed Warerooms, Cleveland, O 
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M. A. GILL’S AGRICULTURAL WARE- 
HOUSE AND SEED STORE, High street, north of Broad 
street, Columbus, Ohio.— Farmers and Gardeners! Your at- 
tention is respectfully invited to one of the best selected stocks of 





7 | Agricultural and Horticultural Implements in Ohio. Among which 


are Emery’schangeable railroad horse powers, saw mills and thrash- 
ing machines; Taplin’s horse powers, 2 to 6 horses ; McCormick’s 
poliat reaper and mower for 1855, New York Reaper, Manny’s 
reaper and mower, Forbush’s do., Ketchum’s mowing machine, 
Seymour’s patent grain dri)] and grass seed sower, corn and broom 
corn drills and check row planters, Garrett & Cottman’s celebrated 
premium sod and black muck steel plows; harrows, Geddes’ fold- 
ing harrows, steel teeth, reversable and expanding do. ; plain and 
reversable steel teeth expanding cultivators, iron and steel teeth 
corn flukes, garden seed drills and seed sowers ; ‘‘Little Giant corn 
and cob mill,” vegetable cutter to prepare feed for sheep and other 
stock, power and hand corn shellers, fanning mills and seed sepa- 
rators, hay, straw and corn-foddercutters, in great variety ; “‘Ketch- 
am’s patent do.,” the best thing out for general purposes ; field roll- 
ers, cast iron, in 6 sections, 30 inches diameter, garden rollers in 


- 2 15 inch sections, 3 and 4 prong root pullers, clover harvesters and 


hullers, revolving horse rakes, cast steel and iron garden rakes of 
every size, hay rakes, graincradles, briar, lawn and mowing scythes 
and snaths, of superior quality; sickles and grass hooks; C. 8. 
brush, bramble and bill hooks, long and short handled ; corn cutters 
and hay knives ; grain, coffee, spice and paint mills ; thermometer 
churns, (the best churn in use) ; cedar, barrel, tub and cylinder 
churns ; straight painted do., 4 sizes ; butter stamps, moulds, prints, 


88 ladles, spades, &c.; cedar and oak well and horse buckets ; painted 


tubs, buckets and keelers ; flour pails; nest boxes; wooden bowls ; 
washboards; grain ers, &c.; b of all kinds; willow and 
oak baskets, all kinds; willow wagons and cabs; cider mills; ox 
yokes and balls; bull rings; sheep shears; Wheelbarrows; posthole 
augers, Spades, spoons, and (iron end) rammers ; picks, mattecks 
and grubbing hoes; field, en, scuffie and mortar hoes; C. 8. hay 
and straw forks, 4, 6 and 8 tine ; C. S. manure forks; spading forks 
and hoe-rakes; garden reels and lines, garden enginesand syringes, 
“Douglas’s” patent revolving stand, single and double action lifting 
and forcing pumps, hydraulic rams, cast-iron and wooden well- 
curbs; reels, spouts, pump-chains and tubing; wood and hand saws, 
axes and hatchets of every description, iron wedges and mauls, ap- 
ple parers, mince and sausage meat cutters and stuffers, wrenches 
and wagon jacks, pruning saws and chisels, pruning, grafting and 
budding knives; bough and twig cutters, vine scissors, flower gath- 
erers, hedge and border knives and shears, floral rakes, folding lad- 
ders, transplanting and weeding trowels, strawberry and et 
forks, log, trace, breast and halter chains; Belmont nails, brads an 
spikes, a good assortment by the keg or pound; Hall é& Dodd’s pat- 
ent concrete, fire-proof safes, a assortment; field, garden and 
flower seeds, a fine assortment of each; fertilizers, guano, poud- 
rette, and bone dust. . 
All the above, and many other articles too numerous to mention, 
for sale by WM. A. GILL. 
April 15. 








Keep your Pianos in Tune! 


HE UNDERSIGNED WOULD SUGGEST TO 
those having Pianos, Melodeons, &c., the importance of keep- 
ing them always in good order. 

The Piano constantly improves in quality of tone, when thus 
treated, and to those using them the advantages are ten fold.— 
Having had a long experience in 

TUNING AND REPAIRING PIANOS, 
in this city and elsewhere, I can guarantee entire satisfaction to 
all who may need my services. 

N. B.—Old Pianos may be repaired, polished and made nearly as 
good as new, at a comparatively slight expense. 

Orders from the country addressed to S. PEARSON, Teach- 
er of Music, Box 822 Columbus P. O., will be promptly executed. 

May 15-3tt 


[MPROVED SHORT HORNS FOR SALE.— 
Pure stock, from 3 year old tocalves. Males from $100 to $300, 
and females from $100 to $500. Grade do. from $30 to $100 ; roan, 
red and white. Residence, 3 miles south-east of South Charleston, 

















Clark county, O. A good point tocar cattle. W.D. PEIRCE. 
March 15-3t* 
BUFFALO AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
and SEED STORE, No. 196 Main St.,Buffalo. H.C. WHITE, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer in Farming Implements, Field and 
Garden Seeds, Trees, Plants and Shrubs. Also, agent for Boston 
Belting Co.’s Rubber Belting, Hose, &c. 
April 15-3mt 


UPERIOR SUFFOLK SWINE.— THE SUB- 
scribers have for sale Suffolk Pigs got by their famous imported 
Boars, Mosgs WHEELER and Sypnax, and from the very best Suf- 
folk Sows, among which is the imported Prize Sow of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, and several others of quality. 
This stock is much superior in size and h ess of constitution 
to most Suffolks that have been seen in this country, while at the 
same time they are unsurpassed in form and tendency to fatten. 











Address JOSIAH STICKNEY, Watertown, Mass., or ISAAC 
STICKNEY, Boston, Mass. 
May 15-3tt 


T ILL, MERRILLS & CO., MANUFACTURERS 
a of Stone Water and Sewer Pipe, Middlebury, Summit county, 


Price ony rod at the Factory—1 inch Calibre, $1,12% ; 1% inch, 








$1,25 ; 1% inch, $1,50; 2 inch, $2,00 ; 234 inch, $2,64; 3 inch, $3,- 
.30; 4 inch, $4,62, &e. ‘4 0 ied 
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